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We publish sketches of the ‘‘dinner speeches” of two 
of the greatest men in Britain—of earl Grev, at the 
magnificent entertainment given to him at Edinburgh, 
and of lord Brougham, on a like occasion at Aberdeen. 
They will be read with much interest, and, for several 
reasons, ought to be registered. 

We are reproved, and, (on the information afforded), 
we think rightfully, in a private letter from a citizen of 
Boston, because that we called the gentlemen who ‘‘are 
joint parties and associates in business, under the name 
and style of the Boston Free Press company,” a “secret 
association”’ in the brief remarks prefixed to the insertion 
of an article from the Boston Gazette, in the ReeisrER 
of the 4th inst. It appears that no ‘‘secrecy” belonged to 
it—that the individuals named associated to establish a 
press that would freely express their individual or gene- 
ral opinions concerning freemasonry, which they had an 
undoubted and indisputable right to do—and that the list 
of the copartners, (as well as the object of their associa- 
tion), had not been in any manner concealed. 

The sole purpose that we had in copying the article 
was to reprehend, (on the part of the anti-masons), a pro- 
ceeding which, as we thought, had a tendency to induce 
some masons to adhere to their lodges—for many per- 
sons, though indifferent to particular subjects, will ad- 
here to them, if liberty of thought and freedom of action 
is attempted to be denied. Such is human nature, and 
we must take it as itis. For, as to the ‘‘excitement,’’ we 
sincerely wish that it may be quieted by the retirement 
of all the parties to it. 


(The preceding paragraph (though in type), was accidentally 
omitted last week]. 


The Journal of Commerce says that in the imports of 
the precious metals at New York, for the three first quar- 
ters of the present year, amounted to $9,207,856—of 
which about 2,800,000 dollars were in gold coin or bul- 
lion, and nearly all in the last quarter. Adding that 


‘the importation of specie from Europe has entirely 
ceased.” 


Speaking of the importation of gold, the Montreal 
Daily Advertiser says— 

We learn, by a private letter, that the export of gold to meet 
the United States demand had created, for a time, a complete 
panic in the money market in London. It does not appear to 
us, however, that there was ever any reasonable ground for 
such a feeling, as gold, notwithstanding the supposed drain, 
continues at a low price*—that is, continues at a small fraction 
below the mint price of 77s. 10d. Rumor, too, had made the 
bullion in the hands of the bank much less than it really was. 
A return has been published in the London papers, showing 
that the average amount in hand was £8,272,000, which is only 
£296,000 less than the average quantity of the precious metals 
in the possession of the bank when the last return was made. 


While gold has remained stationary, silver has advanced. | - 


This was to be anticipated, from the large amount drawn to- 
wards the states. Standard silver is quoted in London at 5s. 
Oid. per oz. this makes the value of the dollar 4s. 24d. 3—a price 
which reduces the par between New York and England to £7 
4s. 4d. or something less than 74 percent. premium. It follows, 
therefore, that an advance in the price of dollars in London—a 
very probable event—operating with an advancing exchange 
here, will, perhaps, bring about an exportation of silver from 
the States much earlier than was anticipated. 


We place upon record the following paragraph from 
the Albany Argus of the 18th October just past; hoping 
that the earnest prediction of the editor will be realized— 





*The amount exported from England was too small to have 
had any real effect on the London market for gold, for the whole 
sum received, in the last nine months in the United States, has 
hardly a value which exceeds that of the buttons, combs, mouse 
traps, wooden clocks and hob-nails, and a few other ‘‘notions,”’ 
manufactured in Connecticut, in the same period of time. We 
speak right seriously—and, as we believe, strictly in the words 
oftruth. But—buttons and hob-nails and mouse traps are not 
every day hurrahed in the newspapers. Their real value, how- 
ever, is not lessened on that account. fEp. Ree. 
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**That the issue of all bills under the denomination of five 
dollars will be prohibited by the next legislature, we consider 
as certain as that the legislature will meet: and we trust they 


will go farther, by restricting the issues of every bank to the 
amount of its capital.?? 


But will the ‘‘prohibition” take effect immediately, or 
after the expiration of the present bank charters—say, 
‘tin the year of our Lorn” eighteen hundred and sixty- 
five—or thereabouts? We ask the question, having heard 
much of the “conveniency” of the banks, &e. 

As to the second part of the article from the ‘*Argus”— 

If a restraint of the issues of banks means the is- 
sues of Lank notes, in their present shape—it will be no 
great affair! The ‘‘circulation” of the bank of the Unit- 
ed States, has not nearly reached the one-half of its ca- 
pital, on an average; and the New York banks stood, ac- 
cording the facts gathered by Mr. Wilde and laid be- 
fore congress, as an issue equal only to two-thirds of their 
capital; and the issue of the local banks, in general, was 


at a much lower rate—as the following extracts will 
shew: 


Banks. Capital. Notes in circulation. 
Of Massachusetts 28 ,236 ,000 7,889,000 
New York 24,780,000 15,993,000 
Pennsylvania 17,061,000 10,366 ,000 
Maryland 5,270,000 1,433,000 
Louisiana 16,064,000 3,271,000 


The preceding has reference to the state of the banks 


ascertained. With the estimates added, the totals stood 
thus— 


Capital 170,123,000—circulation 77,738,000. 

To the last capital is again added 30 millions for new 
banks—making the total supposed capital of the state 
banks, 200 millions. 


Why then the latter clause—the “‘trust” of the Argus? 

The whig merchants and dealers of New York held a 
great meeting at the exchange in the afternoon of Mon- 
day last—and, on the same day, the Jackson party, in 
great numbers, celebrated the victory in New Jersey, 
&e. at Castle Garden. We shall not now give parti- 
culars of the proceedings had—but these meetings, from 
the extraordinary strength and spirit displayed, shew 
as powerful and as perfect an arrayment of parties as 
we ever heard of, to carry out and command success for 
their respective preferences at the ballot boxes. There 
will be, as it were, battles of giants in New York on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday—the one party to win 
the city and state, the other to retain its long held domi- 
nion; but we hope that in the generally apprehended 
danger of riotous proceedings, security will be found for 
the preservation of the public peace. This will be best 
promoted by keeping open a free access to or egress 
from the polls—leaving it to the challengers and the 
judges to contest and settle the legality of the votes of- 
fered. Sce ‘‘elections.” 

Though approving neither the manner nor the matter 
—and thinking that the arguments offered are altoge- 
ther untenable, we present the letter of Mr. Lytle, of 
Cincinnati, resigning his seat in the present congress for 
the reason that he has not been re-elected to the ensuing 
one. The result of the late election ought to have suffi- 
ced. The *‘Jackson” majority in his district, was about 
2,200 in 1828, and 1,370 in 1832; he himself being elect- 
ed, in the latter year, by a majority of more than 600 
votes, though Mr. Storer has now beaten him 96 votes. 

A few remarks on the subject in general may not be 
inappropriate at the present season of political excite- 
ment. 

We recognise what may be designated the general 
right of instruction—but believe that there are many 
special eases in which this right cannot be properly ex- 
erted; for, if admitting that the will of his constituents 
is surely and clearly expressed on a certain subject, and 
that it is the undoubted duty of a representative to obey 
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an instruction so given to him—there are other public 
duties that belong to his place which may not be proper- 
ly or safely retired from by him. If so, it is possible 
that the ‘‘wheels of government” might be stopped, and 
all things run into anarchy. If the principle involved in 
Mr. Lytle’s case is a correct one—it is strictly within 
the range of “circumstances” that the election of new 
members, for an ensuing congress, may break up, or dis- 
solve, an existing congress—and prevent the holding of 
a second session, for the want of a legal quorum! No 
one can believe that the most severely ‘*democratic” spi- 
rit of our republican institutions contemplated such a 
disorganising proceeding; and all that ought to be ex- 
pected in the present case, is—that Mr. Lytle, now em- 

hatically instructed on certain subjects, should retire 
rom the ardency and zeal with which he has heretofore 
opposed the ascertained will of his constituents; and 
this is all that should be done by him—in our humble 
opinion. On the adoption of his rule, there should be 
new elections in four of the districts of Ohio, alone—for 
in four of them has the political character of the repre- 
sentatives in congress been changed. And this rule 
would proceed iuto a power to dissolve the congress of 
the U. States—and to elect members only for one year, or 
sometimes three years, in effect, instead of two, in nume- 
rous instances. And even if under such operations the se~ 
cond session of a congress should be held, a mighty mass 
of labor would be wasted, and the public business exceed- 
ingly deranged—for every body knows that a large part 
of the time of the first session of a congress is given up 
to the preparation of business which can be matured only 
at the second session; and then, if new men and new 
committees are expected to take hold of it, the former 
labor bestowed is as lost, and the business itself may be 
fatally delayed.* 

Many other objections could be stated, and among 
them this, which is not the least important—one such 
an election as recently happened at Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia or Cincinnati (and as happens, and will happen, 
elsewhere), is quite enough in a year! It is absolutely 
necessary to the public peace and public prosperity, that 
such political excitements should have seasons of repose. 

It is intimated, that Mr. L, intends to be a candidate 
for the remainder of the term for which he was origi- 
nally elected in 1832—if so, we agree with the editor of 
the **Cincinnati Gazette,”’ that he should be allowed ‘‘to 
walk over the track” —‘‘unopposed. ” 

There are cases, however, to which this course, as re- 
commended in respect to Mr. Lytle, cannot strictly ap- 
ply. For an instance—if, as was the practice in Mary- 

and until a few years past, we had elected our represen- 
tatives in congress in advance, as they do in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and in a considerable majority of 
the states, we believe, anc that Mr. WcAim had not 
been re-elected—it would seem that he ought to have re- 
signed; for the simple reason that he had been znstructed 
(as was alleged by honorable gentlemen), by a greater 
number of the voters of his district than was the 
number of the votes by which he himself was elected— 
which instruction Mr. McKim did not feel binding upon 
himself for reasons assigned. In October, 1833, Mr. 
McK. was elected to congress by a majority of 389 votes 
—but at the election in October last there was a majori- 
ty of 516 votes against the policy of the present adminis- 
tration and the votes in the house given by Mr. McKim, 
in support of that policy; and the gentlemen, also, if be- 
lieving that such recent election did not fairly and fully 
shew the ‘‘majesty of the people,’? as Mr. Lytle has it, 
might, after resigning, present himself for re-election. 
But Mr. McKim’s is a particular case—and the rule that 
should govern it does not apply to two of his colleagues, 
against whose votes, the people, of their districts, have, 
in like manner, aeotninel 

*This might be remedied by electing members of congress 
after the period of their service had expired, which is the pre- 
ferable method—inasmuch as, at a first session, a new member 
has nota fair opportunity, (for want of knowledge of the rou- 


tine of business) fully to exhibit his ability to serve his consti- 
tuents. 


t{We do not, by any means, wish that Mr. McKim should re- 
sign. We cannot see any sort of necessity for it. It is not 





probable that the matter concerning which he was “‘instruct- | 
ed’ will be agitated at the ensuing session of congress—nor 
any thing else, periiaps, that has a direct relation to it. 


—— aa 


The remarks that are applicable to representatives jn 
congress, have not, in our opinion, the same precise re- 
lation to senators; for it is the manifest design of the 
constitution that the senate should be measurably remoy- 
ed from popular influences—six years being the term 
for which the members are appointed—retiring by class- 
es, every two years. In framing the constitution, a lead- 
ing object was to secure a certain degree of durability in 
the policy and laws of the country—and hence the separa- 
tion of the power of congress into two bodies, one elect- 
ed for two years ouly, and the other for six years, into both 
which the popular voice, as it was supposed, would suffi- 
ciently enter through the house of representatives, often- 
times called *‘the people’s house.” The senate was pro- 
vided for without respect to the people, with sole refer- 
ence to the federal power, or a representation of the states 
—the smallest having the same influence as the largest 
in that branch of the legislative and executive, aud, in 
some instances, the judicial power—being, in truth, the 
last resort in extreme cases of mal-conduct. And the 
question presents itself—whether this great ‘tbalance 
wheel,” as it was intended to be, shall be submitted to 
the dictation of transient political parties, or factions, the 
bane of the ancient republics, and that which the ‘‘mure 
than Roman virtue” of our statesmen would have gnard- 
ed the people of this then new republic against?) Much 
more might be said on the one side—but as mueh might 
be said, and well said too, on the other—for the great 
principle must, in its own due extent, be recognised, that 
the people anw the states ave sovereign. And yet this 
may seldom happen, in either ease, and for manitest rea- 
sons. Say, on account of the different gualifcations of 
voters—ot the fractions of electoral disiricts, or power of 
suffrage derived from the slave population, acting first 
on the congressional representation of the several states 
and their electoral votes for president and vice presi- 
dent—and, secondly, on the legislatures of the several 
states. A true majority of the ‘‘people” is not always 
certainly ascertained in either instance. Take a strong 
case—Mr. Van Buren was elected vice president in 
1832, by a large majority of the electoral votes; and yet 
a majority of the people of the United States was against 
him for that office! This shews the compounded, or fe- 
deral nature of our political institutions; and the will of 
the people, so much and so loudly talked of, may be al- 
together misrepresented in the selected and duly elected 
agents to make or administer the laws. 


But these things are familar to every intelligent man, 
and itis not worth while to dwell upon the facets that 
pertain to this subject. Yet we agree, that, in all exses, 
for the sake of the argument, that the will of the people, 
when certainly and deliberately expressed, should be 
obeyed; not, in every instance, swiftly—but in all un- 
doubtedly; for they are recognised as the only true so- 
vereign—though, like all other sovereigns, they often do 
wrong. But the wrong is their own. pa do not de- 
scend to govern us—and the evils of our own fallible na- 
ture must work their own cure. This seems to be the 
only safe course in a free government—but, it is never- 
theless liable to exceptions, and many highly objectiona- 
ble inconveniences—and hence the ‘‘checks and balan- 
ces” provided in the constitution. For a striking ex- 
ample—the judiciary power is altogether removed from 
popular action, except through the senate, a body far re- 
moved from the people and not at all subject to a ma- 
jority of the people’s will, even in the last resort—Dela- 
ware having the same weight as ew York. And, if 
senators are always to retire on occasional changes in 
the political character of the legislatures of the states 
sending them to congress—is not that stability which it 
was designed that that branch of the government should 
possess, altogether destroyed ?—and that experience which 
it was expected that members of the senate would obtain, 
by the period of service allotted them, altogether wasted? 
It is the fortune of few men to make useful members of 
congress at their first session. Some great minds, at 
onee, grapple any subject presented: but the work offle- 
gislation is very different from the effort of speech mak- 
ing on particular and well-studied subjects; and an inti- 





mate knowledge of persons and things is indispensable to 
the enactment of wholesome laws, and a sound adminis- 


| tration of justice. 
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We thought that the late resignation of Mr. Rives, 
of his seat in the senate, was hasty, ill-advised, and of a 
dangerous teudency—if carried out, and to pe adopted as 
a general rule. And now we have the case of Mr. 
Southard, of New Jersey, and Mr. Sprague, of Maine, 
and perhaps of Mr. Brown, of North Carolina, aud Mr. 
Morris, ot Ohio, and, it may be, that we shall have some 
others before us. Should these also resigun—and, at 
once? This can hardly be coneeded. Some of them 
may be on very important committees, whose objects are 
not yet matured—and the public business, if not the pub- 
lic justice, be deranged or denied by their hasty retire- 
ment. And if all persons so situated are bound to re- 
tire—the constitution of the senate is real/y violated.— 
‘Lhe doctrine, if sound, would also exteud to the judi- 
ciary—tor it is very possible that a majority of the su- 
preme court may not change their opinions as a majority 
of the people change theirs—and what then? Shall we 
have a new court at every turn of the political wheel? In 
the last heuse of the representatives of the people of 
Maryland, (as we must call it), one political party had a 
considerable majovity—and in the same house now the 
other and opposing party bas an overwhelming majority ! 
But it is useless to pursue this subject further than to 
state its familiar operations or effects on public opi- 
nion—or rather, oftentimes as they are, of transient par- 
ty measures or simply accidental circumstances, ‘The 
accidental equality of the votes given for Thomas Jeffer- 
son and Aaron Burr, in 1800, for an awful instance, 
threatened the dissolution of the American republic. In 
cousequence of which the constitution was ‘tamended’”’— 
and made worse than it was! 

There is reason in all things: and, while decidedly 
yielding a general right of instruction, there are, and 
must be, many serious exceptions to the exercise of that 
right; and the permanency of our system of policy and of 
polity, are not to be hazarded for the observance of a 
theory, just in its abstract, but which may be equally un- 
just in its practice: and, with respect to the former, and to 
the latter, a sound discretion should be constantly observ- 
ed. We hold this, however, as politically orthodox— 
that it is better for the people of any country, that even 
the laws themselves should be partially bad, than that 
they should be uncertain. Knowing the wrong, the peo- 
ple will avoid it—but when things are not setéled, either 
ina right or wrong way, who can determine his course 
with safety? How many millions have@been sacrificed in 
the want of steadiness in our tariff laws, and of fidelity 
and care in the administration of them?—and it was stea- 
diness and fidelity, more than protection, in the common 
use of the term, that the domestic industry needed. 

Other like cuses may have oceurred—but, though rea- 
sonably well conversant with the political history of our 
country for sundry years past, we cannot call up to re- 
collection such a case as is presented by Mr. Lytle, in 
the event of his being a candidate for the remainder of 
the term for which he was originally elected. If he, 
being rebuked, feels that he ought to retire, in submis- 
sion to the ‘*majesty of the people,”? which he so much 
respects—it is a *‘vease of conscience” with himself, and 
no man can properly interfere in it; but, if to gratify cer- 
tain notions of his own, be retires that he may be re- 
elected—we hope that not one ballot will be put into the 
boxes against him, It is unreasonable, that a solitary 
and private individual, as Mr. L. now is, should place 
the whole people of his populous district in a ferment, 
and waste their time, to gratify his personal feelings, or 
heal his wounded party pride. The people of the ‘‘queen 
of the west,” and of Hamilton county, have now an op- 
portunity to set an example that must become precious 
in the estimation of their countrymen—one that will be 
followed in like cases, if they oecur; and if Mr. L. takes 
his seat, being so re-elected—let him! The affair is al- 
together his own. 

We speak with reference only to the principles involv- 
ed in the practice alluded to. Towards the gentleman 
named we hold no particular objection; but must think 
cither that he has not duly reflected on the course which 
it is said he will follow—or that se/f-love has led his 
judgment into captivity. He has appealed to the ‘‘ma- 
jesty of the people,” and with this he ought to be satis- 
hed. There is no individual right in him to disturb a 
great community, the majority of which is content with 








the result of the election just held—and who cannot hope 
to gain any thing worth the trouble, even if defeating 
him a second time, in the existing state of parties in the 
house of representatives. Mr. L’s reported intention is 
then, entirely, a personal matter, and he should be al- 
lowed ‘‘to manage it in his own way.” 


P. 5. We see it stated that the governor of Ohio has 


assigned Saturday uext the 8th inst. for the election of a 
member of congress, to supply the place of Mr. Lytle— 
but have not certainly heard that he will be a candidate. 


After the preceding artiele was in type, we met with 
the following paragraphs extracted from the 62d and 63d 
numbers of the “Federalist,” from the pen of Mr. Ma- 
dison—a work which is the highest authority on consti- 
tutional subjects: 

“The necessity of a senate is not less indicated by the pro- 
pensity of all single and numerous assemblies, to yield to the 
iinpulse of sudden and violent passions, and to be seduced by 
factious leaders into intemperate and pernicious resolutions. 
Examples on this subject might be cited without number; and 
from proceedings within the United States, as well as from the 
history of other gations. But a position that will not be contra- 
dicted need not be proved. All that need be remarked is, that 
a body which is to correct this infirmity, ought itself to be free 
from it, and consequently ought to be less numerous. It ought 
moreover to possess great firmness, and consequently ought to hold 
its authority by a tenure of considerable duration. 

* * * 7 * ” 2 

‘The mutability in the public councils, arising from a rapid 
succession of new members, however qualified they may be, 
points out, in the strongest manner, thé necessity of some sta- 
ble institution in the government. Every new election in the 
states, is found to change one-half of the representatives. From 
this change of men must proceed a change of opinions; and from 
a change of opinions a change of measures. But a continual 
change even of good measures is inconsistent with every rule 
of prudence, and every prospect of success. The remark is ve- 
rified in private life, and becomes more just, as well as more 
important, in national transactions. 

* * * * * * * a 

**As the cool and deliberate sense of the community ought, in 
all governments, and actually will, in all free governments, ul- 
timately prevail over the views of its rulers; so there are parti- 
cular moments in public affairs, when the people, stimulated 
by some irregular passion, or some illicit advantage, or misled 
by the artful misrepresentations of interested men, may call for 
measures Which they themselves will afterwards be the most 
ready to lament and condemn. In these critical moments, how 
salutary will be the interference of some temperate and respec- 
table body of citizens, in order to check the misguided career, 
and to suspend the blow meditated by the people against them- 
selves, until reason, justice and truth, can regain their authori- 
ty over the public mind? What bitter anguish would not the 
people of Athens have often escaped, if their government had 
contained so provident a safeguard against the tyranny of their 
own passions? Popular liberty might then have escaped the in- 
delible reproach of decreeing to the same citizens the hemlock 
on one day, and statues on the next. 


Among the premiums awarded by the New York Ame- 
rican Institute, as published at length in the last Reeis- 
rer, it will be seen that a silver medal, (the highest 
award of the institute), has been conferred on Messrs. 
Ewin & Heartte, of Baltimore, for some mathematical 
and engineering instruments forwarded by them for pub- 
lic inspection. ‘This compliment, is, no doubt, well de- 
served—as their reputation for the accuracy of the in- 
struments manufactured by them is perfectly established, 
wherever they are known—and they are most beautifully 
finished; the marks upon them being exceedingly neat 
and very distinct, as we have often had occasion to notice 
when looking at the fine work of our neighbors. We 
have no need of going to Europe for such instruments— 
they are, at least, as well made at home, with this highly 
important advantage--the direct responsibility of the ma- 
nufacturers for the fidelity of their work. 

We have also to notice that our friends, Messrs. 
Wethered, Brothers, of this city, have again succeeded 
in carrying off a diploma for their cloths and cassimeres, 
They are extensively engaged in the manufacture of fine 
goods—and meet with a ready sale for them —for they 
are quite equal to the British, and preferred by many 
because they are American. 


It was only last week that we inserted a paragraph 


saying that American wool had been exported to Europe 


—and we know that the wool market has been ‘‘dull at 
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quotations” of prices stated; but some of the manufac- 
turers have persevered, and, as it seems, from the follow- 
ing article (and otherwise), are prepared to throw a con- 
siderable supply of cloth into the market. 

The Boston Courier calls the attention of its readers to a 
sale of cloths advertised by a commercial house of Boston, con- 
sisting of four hundred and fifty pieces, all from a factory at 
Northampton, The editor of the Courier says that he ‘hazards 
little in pronouncing the collection one that would do credit to 
the English factories of Leeds or Manchester.?>» When compe- 
tition, already very active, shall have been carried to a greater 
height in our country with the groveth of population, there can 
be no doubt that the products of our mechanical and manufac- 


turing skill will rival those of Eugland iu all departments of in 
dustry, as they do now in many. 


A lively and earnest discussion is going on in New 
York concerning state prison labur—as grievously inter- 
fering with the business of honest men ‘‘out-of-doors.”’ 
The editor of this paper has had some opportunity of 
ascertaining the rea! merits of such matters—having 
been, for a considerable time, one of the ‘‘working” 
members of the board of directors of the Maryland pe- 
nitentiary, and as well acquainted as any man, perhaps, 
with its interior operations and external effects at the 
time; and he also reflected inuch on the subjects now dis- 
eussed in New York, with a view to bring about sucha 
reform, as to that institution, as is now so loudly called 
for by certain of the laboring classes in the state just 
named. But we then had difficulties to contend with, 
which, it may be, do not exist elsewhere. he institu- 
tion, of course, belongs to the state—but loans were made 
to it by the state,on which it was expected that the 
board should pay the accruing interest, and redeem the 
principal, by annual instalments, It was thus obligatory 
on the board to make money on the labor of the conviets, 
if practicable; and the business of bad men within the 
prison was not freely permitted to take that range of im- 
provement which the business of good men without de- 
manded. Yet some reforms were effeeted—and these, it 
is believed, have been considerably extended since the 
period referred to, in pursuance of the policy then pre- 
ferred. 

We were placed under such circumstanees that em- 
loyment for the convicts must have been provided—and, 
rom our limited ur embarrassed means, both as to funds 

and conveniences for carrying on our operations, were 
partially compelled to adopt and pursue such empley- 
ments as were the most profitable, and, at the same time, 
best suited to the accommodations that we had for the 
prisoners at labor. Under different relations, rauch more 
might, and, no doubt, would have been done, to prevent 
interferences with the labor of honest men—such as are 
the bone and the sinew of the American republic. 

With this view, we directed our force, as much as we 
eould, to the manufacture of such cotton and woollen 
cloths as were not usually made in our neighborhood— 
and these goods, (as we were informed by gentlemen 
who ought to have understood the whole affair), by ex- 
tending the assortment, rather improved than diminished 
the employment of the hand weavers of this city and its 
vicinity. Be this as it may, such was our object—that, 
while keeping the prisoners at ‘‘hard labor,”’ as enjoined 
by law and the nature of our own obligations, when ren- 
dering to the state the unrewarded service of attending 
to such an important establishment, we did all that our 
means allowed in so directing the working-power of the 
convicts as to cause the least possible interference with 
the business of laboring freemen. And this they had an 
undoubted right to expect at our hands. 


The subject is one that requires most serious conside- 
ration. While the penitentiary system remains, it is in- 
dispensably necessary that the convicts should be em- 
ployed. ‘To say nothing of the pecuniary burthen im- 
posed by keeping them in idleness, humanity demands 
it—else the terms of punishment pronounced would be 
much more severe than the laws contemplate, and often 
produce death. A majority of prisoners are persons shut 
up for very trivial offences, though others, perhaps, de- 


serve a much greater degree of personal suffering than 
any of them receive. 


_ A pursuit of this matter would lead into a considera- 
tion of the «hole penitentiary system, which we are not 
now disposed to enter upon. We think that it has alto- 
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gether failed as a means of reformation—but so had the 
pillory, the lash, the cutting off of ears, and transporta- 
tion or the gallows; and what ought to be done, that 
offences may be diminished or restrained, must be the 
future work of philanthropy. Of this, however, we have 
a clear view—that our state prisons should be so estab- 
lished and managed as to prevent them from becoming 
objects of profit to the states, through the labor of their 
inmates—and to forbid that convict labor should pass into 
competition with that of worthy persons; and these pur- 
poses. we think, might be brought about under the care 
of a paternal legislature and an enlightened administra- 
tion of the state prison establishments. 


We have several times mentioned as a great grievance 
the casting of foreign paupers and vagabonds on our 
shores. On this subject the Boston Gazette says— 

‘*A family consisting of the mother and four sickly squalid 
children, have lately been admitted into the alins house, at South 
Boston, just imported from St. John, New Brunswick. This 
woman cannot, or will not, tell what vessel she came in, but 
states that her passage was paid by the British society.”’ 

And on the proceeding the United States Gazette re- 
marks: 

The extent to which is carried this exportation of panpers 
from foreign countries to the United States, is said to be very 
great, and it evidently calls for the interference of some proper 
authorities. Our country is open as an asylum for the oppress- 
ed—those who flee away from the tyranny of European govern- 
ments to enjoy freedom in this, are to be welcomed; but that 
foreign governments should empty their alms houses upon our 
shores, is not to be tolerated. ‘The poor tax paid by the resi- 
dents of commercial cities in this country, is enormous, far, 
very far beyond any probable wants of our own people, beyond 
what might be expected from the vicissitudes of fortune here; 
and a careful examination of the causes of these great expendi- 
tures, is due to the public from those who have the means 0° 
prosecuting an inquiry into the existing state of things and their 
causes. 

From the Boston Gazette we also learn— 

That from an examination of the register of admissions to the 
house of industry or alms house at South Boston, that there 
were received into that establishment during the year ending 
September 30, 1829, Americans 396, foreigners 284, and during 
the year ending September 30, 1834, Americans 340, foreigners 
613. Decrease of American panpers in five years 10, per cent. 
increase of foreign in the same time, 115 per cent. 

The same oppression exists in all our cities and chief 
towns. It must needs be abated! It is infamous on the 
part of those who send outthe miserable beings to perish, 
or to subsist on thg charity of strangers—and it is a want 
of self-respect to submit to such proceedings. We are 
over-run with beggars by trade, while our alms fhouses 
are overcharged by persons discharged from the poor 
houses of Europe. 


We shall be compelled to do as they do in Europe: 
reject the claims of all persons for public relief, unless 
certainly shewing their title to American support. ‘The 
British would not permit the landing of like persons on 
their shores—and we must forbid it, or provide a full 
support for them, by a general and pretty high tax on all 
importations of foreigners. “he worthy are weleome— 
but it is only by such a proceeding that relief can be had 
against public paupers and common vagabonds, 

On account of its relation to the matters just stated, 


we copy the following from the Montreal Advertiser. 
Besides, the facts stated are highly interesting. 

In reference to the dispute respecting the relative reward for 
labor in this country and in Ireland, between this and a Quebec 
journal, a friend in Dublin on receiving our abstract, has for- 
warded the following information. The gentleman from whom 
it has been received being acquainted with parties concerned 
in the inquiry, now conducting on the most extensive scale, 
into the social state of Ireland and particularly as it relates to 
the poor of that country, the evidence may be deemed trust- 
worthy. It will be found tolerably conclusive in favor of our 
side of the discussion—namely, that the reward for industry is 
much greater on this than on the other side of the water:— 

I colleet the following items from 130 returns, just made to 
the government, from various parts of the country, by the as- 
sistant commissioners of the Irish poor inquiry. 

The average wages for an able bodied man, without food, are 


OUR 6 occ eice 5 hkeweeee sub debseebios ceeeeees+ Od. @ 10d. per day. 
If with food, from..... ... eides ues cocccceg ete @ GS. Oe. 
The average annual earnings of a man, from...... ..£8a £12 


The average annual earnings of a man, his wife and 
four children, the eldest not exceeding 16 years, 


Pccssdcen doce ob al sdsess 00050068 006006.0000 ..£13a £18 
The average annual cost of tood for a man, from....£ 4a £ 7 


So habituated are the gentry to seeing the poor in a destitute 








state, that the reply to a question framed with a view to ascer 
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tain the cost of food required to support a working man, is ge- 
nerally *20 barrels of potatoes at 3s. 6d. each,” and without a 
comment upon such a horrible existence. 

- The followiag remark, relating to emigration, show the ex- 
cellent feelings of the poor [rish—‘Iin a town in the north, a 
commissioner found that £3,000 had been received from the 
Irish emigrants in America to assist their poor relations in fol- 
lowing them to the land of promise.”’ 

Extract taken from the letter of another friend:— 

I learn the destitute are seldom assisted to emigrate, and 
consequently seldom go away.* Those emigrating are sons of 
tradesmen and decent farmers, the very persons it would be 
well to keep at home, who are aided by their parents. You 
have, therefore, a superior class of Irish, but it is the lowest 
of the English who leave home, and yet bow superior in con- 
dition are the latter to their less fortunate brethren—you may 
conceive the condition of the unfortunate wretches who remain 
here from inability to leave. The “poor inquiry”? will be most 
searching, and willin the end justify the resistance to the law; 
for as Brougham has said, without protection no allegiance can 
be looked for. By what I have thus already been able to ex- 
amine, the evidence will a ‘‘tale unfold” of utter destitution 
and misery, which will shock, nay terrify you. I hope Europe 
will not get possession of the information, as it cannot but 
lower our government ia the general estimation. 


We have inserted the annual report of the president 
and directors of the Baltimore and Qhio rail road ecompa- 
ny, With one of the numerous and valuable papers that are 
appended to it. We have also a report from the super- 
intendent of transportation, who thus shews the business 


of the road for every month of the past year. 
During the Passen- 








. Amount. Tonnage. Amount. 

month of gers. 
October 8.341 $9,153 47 §,335.17.3.1 11,466 85 
November 7,082 7,413 36 5,634. 3.3.0 10,504 72 
December 6,167 5,910 72 4,674.16.1.1 9,375 67 
January 4,129 4,079 59 3,972. 0.3.1 7,638 43 
February 4,278 4,548 17 4,084. 9.2.0 8,940 8] 
March 6,108 6,205 72 4,353.19.0.2 8,837 69 
April 6,732 7,241 72 4,700.13.0.2 9,647 92 
May 8,031 7,431 04 5101.18.33 11,583 94 
June 9,252 8,021 60 4,120.15.1.2 9,191 94 
July 11,614 9,095 46 3,257.18.1.2 6,906 26 
August 13,192 10,910 05 §,034.17.0.3 10,215 57 
September 9,918 9,170 89 5,849. 7.2.2 11,944 99 
Totals 94,844 89,181 79 56,120.17.3.3 116,254 79 


The aggregate receipts of the year Were........... . $205,436 58 
The total expenses of transportations and repairs, &c. 132,862 41 





Net revenue....... 72,474 17 

The expenses of transportation and of repairs are ra- 

pidly diminishing, as measured by the business perform- 
ed on the road—as the following statement will shew— 
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Receipts. Expenses, Net revenue. 

1833 $195,679 72 $138,484 36 $57,195 36 
1834 205,436 58 132,862 41 72,874 17 
Difference $9,756 86 $5,621 95 $15,378 81 


And the more general use of locomotive engines, in 
lieu of horse power, will further reduce the comparative 
expenses of the ensuing year. It is believed, that if the 
revenue had been three times as large as it was—say 
616,000 dollars, the expenses could not have exceed- 
ed 293,000. A very great increase of transportation is 
reasonably expected—every day contributes some new 
business to the road; and the completion of the canal to 
Williamsport, and of the rail road from Winchester, Va. 
to Harper’s Ferry, (to which the Baltimore and Ohio 
rail road will be extended in about a month), will cause 
many and important additions to its transportations—tor 
the rich valley of Virginia will then have an easy market 
at Baltimore. 

An effort is making, and a convention will be held in 
Baltimore on the subject in December next, to find ways 
and means to complete the Chesapeake and Ohio canal to 
Cumberland—the neighborhood of which has inexhaus- 
tible mines of the best bituminous coal, (which are cheap- 
ly worked)—and then the place just named will hecome 
a temporary starting place for the common road wagons 
to the ‘‘great west’”—the cost of transportations to or 
from which will be much lessened, and the time shorten- 





*This remark applies to Ireland, where there are no poor 
house establishments to cast legions of public paupers on our 
shores, 

The New York Times mentions that the house of Abraham 
Bell & Co. of that city, has sold draughts to the amount of 
30,000 dollars a year in small sums, of from 5 to 30 dollars, 
transmitted to Ireland, for the relief of friends “‘at home.’’ This 











is a fine trait of national character. 
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ed, and so far benefit producers of values, and all the trad- 
ing classes of the people. 

Speaking of our common road wagons, we are led to 
the remark, that we have often observed, with regret, 
that emigrants from Europe, and especially if of the most 
desirable classes from Germany, bring with them the 
wagons of their own country, for the purpose of proceed- 
ing westward in them. This is a great mistake, as well 
as a waste of means,so much needed to be carefully 
husbanded by such immigrants. Their wagons, com- 
pared with ours, for strength, extent and fitness or ac- 
commodation, for long journeys over the mountains and 
other rough parts of our roads, are as pigmies standin 
by the side of giants—and many of these foreigners, af- 
ter proceeding a few miles, are compelled to abandon 
their own wagons and purchase or hire those of the 
country—which, we believe, have not their equals, in the 
qualities mentioned, in any part of the world. They are 
often loaded with from three to four tons—and, being well 
covered, effectually protect persons and property from 
many of the inclemencies of the season—and they are so 
capacious that we have frequently seen as many as twen- 
ty persons, women and children, comfortably stowed 
over their own packages of goods. We hope that per- 
sons about to emigrate from Germany will be earnestly 
advised to sell their wagons at home, and save the cost 
of their transportation—for, except in the fact of having 
four wheels, they are not much more like our’s than a 
wheel-barrow is like toa cart. The American ‘*Cone- 
stoga wagon,”’ has been often figuratively called a ‘‘Jand 
ship.” It is fitted for its business. 





The following is well called “something new”— 

The Blairsville (Pa.) Record states that a small covered ca- 
nal boat, last from Luzerne county, on the north branch of the 
Susquehannak, passed that port last week. She traversed on 
her watural element along the lines of the Pennsylvania canal, 
down the Susquehannah to the Juniata, and up that river to Ho- 
lidaysburg, and then took the rail road across the mountain on 
cars, and was lauuched again into the canal at Johnstown. 
She is freighted with several families and their goods and 
chattels, who are bound for the state of Illinois. 

A Philadeiphia paper says— 

The whole line of the new rail road between Philadelphia 
and Trenton, will be opened early this week. This road is 
about 30 miles in length, and is one of the best constructed and 
most direct and level in the country—so much s0, that it is eal- 
culated that the whole distance may be travelled, on extraordi- 
nary oceasions, in about one hour. The usual time will in all 
probability be about an hour and a half. 

A depot is abont to be erected in Kensington, whence omni- 
buses will convey passengers to any part of the city. 

This road will much shorten the time between Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


oe 


A London correspondent of the N. York Star writes— 

“On the 19th ult. I rode in the first regular steam omnibus 
running in this great Bedlam. We started, 15 in number, from 
the London wall, and went out to Paddington and back, a dis- 
tance of 94 miles, in 1 hour and 10 minutes, stopping nine times 
to land and take in passengers, once for coke, and once for wa- 
ter. The delays occupied 11 minutes, the helmsman sat in 
front, and arrested and curved the course of the omnibus better 
than could have been done with horses. I sat alongside of him 


to observe things narrowly; it makes rather more noise, but 
will succeed.”? 


British “free trade” — 

A Hull (Eugland) paper says—A ship is now discharging in 
our docks a cargoof pitch pine timber, which she took on board 
in the United States, and carried to Halifax, to avoid the extra- 
vagant duty on foreign timber imported direct; the farce of her 
calling with it at a colonial port, entitling the importer to enter 


it here as colonial timber. By this operation the exchequer 
loses about £1,500. 


American ‘‘construction”’ of the constitution— 

A New York paper says—The fine steamboat Novelty, which 
has been laid by at Albany during the past season, started from 
that place to New York, (where she was to take up winter 
quarters), in tow of the Oliver Ellsworth, with a cargo of Now’s 
stoves, on Friday, and struck a hammock on the overslaugh, 
amidship, and broke ber back. Athigh water on Saturday she 
had four feet of water in her cabin. 

It is uneonstitutional to remove these hammocks on the 
overslaugh, and render the navigation of the Hudson, 
one of the most important of our rivers, a safe one, 
What a pity—but so it is! 
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A large steam boat called the ‘*Far West” has been 
built at the town of New Franklin, Missouri, intended 
for the navigation of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers. 
New Franklin is located in the neighborhood of the late 
home of Daniel Boone, who retired thither that he might 
live in the woods—and was exceedingly offended, not 
many years ago, because that ‘ta —— Yankee had settled 
within fifty miles” of his chosen abode. 


a 


Soon after the discovery—or rather, when the use of 
anthracite coal had become partial in Philadelphia, it 
was thought that any contrivance which, by easily ignit- 
ing this coal, might render it fitted for the general pur- 
poses in which heat is needed—would be, indeed, a grand 
acquisition; one of incalculable value! Well—step by 
step, improvement was made on improvement, and this 
coal, that ignited with so much difficulty, became a fami- 
liar or household fuel—the most stupid easily kindling a 
fire with it, assisted by small portions of wood. Then 
the desideratum was to adopt it for steam engines and 
manufacturing purposes—and lo! that has also been ac- 
eomplished, and no longer has any mystery in it, as the 
annexed statement from the Pottsville, Pa. Viners’ Jour- 
nal, will shew. 

No state or country possesses gold mines, or diamond 
mines, so valuable as the coal mines of Pennsylvania. 
The time is close at hand when this coal will become 
the gigantic agent of conveying itself to the market, by 
rail roads—steadily, and at all seasons of the year, re- 
gardless of frosts, or floods or droughts, or other ‘wars 
of the elements”—and then will it be rendered so cheap 
in our principal mereantile cities, that the domestic com- 
fort and domestic economy will be immeasurably in- 
sreased, and foreign competition be destroyed, though 
coal should be imported only as ballast. 


Six steam engines have been introduced within the last two 
years into this region, all of which are in full operation. In 
these engines anthracite coal is exclusively used as a fuel. 
Five of these engines are stationary, and the sixth is a locomo- 
tive engine employed on the Little Schuylkill rail road. An- 
thracite coal is also exclusively used as a fuel on the Baltimore 
and Ohio and Philadelphia and Germantown rail roads. A 
practical engineer of this region, who has had experience in 
this line in England, informs us that anthracite is preferable to 
bituminous for this purpose, inasmuch as it affords a more re- 

lar and constant heat. ‘he bituminous species consumes 
itsclf rapidly; and hence the difficulty of keeping up a heat of 
uniform temperature. Now that the several markets on the 
seaboard are so abundantly supplied with this fuel, and the fact 
is so notorious that this and otker regions are capable of supply- 
ing any quantity that may be required, 1t isa matter of surprise 
to us that our steamboats do not make preparations for using it. 
The adaption of this fuel to steamboats and the superior advan- 

es to be derived from its use, have been sufficiently estab- 
lished by actual experiment. What then remains to hinder its 
immediate introduction? The competition which already ex- 
iste among tiie several regions, is a full security against exorbi- 
tant prices, and there can surely be no doubts entertained of the 
ability of these regions to keep up large stocks in the several 
markets. A dislike to innovation is, we know, a principle 
deeply implanted in human nature—and even when the advan- 
tages resulting from such innovation are apparent, it frequently 
happens that the principle triumphs. This is the only way in 
which we can account for the great delay which attends the in- 
troduction of anthracite az a fuel into steamboats. 


The celebrated M. Jaguard, the inventor of the loom 
for weaving figured silks, lately died in France; which 
country he more benefitted than either of her most fa- 
mous warriors or ‘‘ilustrious” kings.* His memory is 
alike precious as the names of Franklin, Whitney, Ark- 


wright, Fulton, Watt, and others of the noblest class of 


public benefactors. 


The love of liberty, (whether possessing liberty or not), 
enters into the constitution of the English people, gene- 
rally, and they admire all who struggle to obtain it. As 
a case in point it is said that— 

M. Armand Carrel, the proscribed editor of the Nationcl, at 
Paris, on his escape to Southampton, in Engtand, being asked 
for his passport, replied that he had none. When he told his 





*Napoleon, perhaps, excepted. He was ambitious and a ty- 
rant—but rendered benefits to France in public works, the en- 
eouragement of the arts, the protection of industry, the reform 
of the laws, &c. &c. that will remain and do incalculable good, 
long after the losses of life and other offences committed or 
eaused by him, are forgotten. 
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naine, the authorities and bystanders declared it was a sufficient 
passport for him all over England. 


The postmaster at Newington, N. H. being at Boston, 
and having a considerable sum of money, the proceeds 
of a flock of sheep sold by him, suddenly disappeared, 
and it was thought the dear man was robbed and murder- 
ed—as his bat and [empty] pocket book were found, Ke. 
but it was soon after discovered that he had only made 
an excursion, armed with a pistol, to rid himself of cer- 
tain troublesome persons to whom the money that he had 
about him belonged. He was caught—and oe chief part 
of the money rescued for the use of its owners. 

The foreign emissaries, Stewart and Thompson, meet 
with rather rough, (though well deserved) treatment, at 
anti-slavery meetings called by them in some of the east- 
ern states. 

The Nashville Banner of the 15th, in notieing the de- 
struction of the Hermitage buildings by fire, on the 13th, 
states, that the furniture was all saved, though some of 
it was injured in the process of hasty removal by the ser- 
vants, the white portion of the family being all absent at 
the time of the fire. The west wing of the building was 
saved. 

A naval court martial is sitting at the navy yard, 
Charlestown, for the trial of lieut. Babbit, on charges 
preferred by com. Elliott. We believe that the causes 
for these charges have some relation to the ‘‘figure head” 
of the Constitution frigate. 

John Quincy Adams, ex-president of the U. S. has 
been unanimously nominated for re-election to congress 
from his district in Massachusetts. 

This honored and distinguished gentleman has Jately 
lost another son—John Adams, esq. a resident of Wash- 
ington citv, who was much esteemed and highly respect- 
ed by all that knew him. 


The militia laws, as carried into effect in several of 
the states, are not only farcical, but highly injurious to 
the public morals, and waste a great deal of the people’s 
time—and hence such proceedings as those noticed below, 
to laugh them out of existence— 


A meeting of the Buffalo corps of Fantastics, was held on 
Monday evening last week, preparatory to a general parade on 
the 16th instant. Among other regulations proposed, says the 
Western Star, were the following, viz: “That no person should 
be allowed to wear a cap more than twelve feet high—that no 
person should wear a sword more than fifteen feet in length— 
that no officer should be allowed over two dozen red herring 
for an epaulette, or twenty-four feet of Bologna sausage for 
sash—and if any soldier wear codfish for skirts to his coat, he 
is not to be allowed over twelve pounds.” 


A Chinese girl has been imported at New York fora 
show, and especially on account of her little feet, and is 
now exhibiting herself, and them, in that city. 


It is stated in the eastern papers, that bishop Fenwick 
has determined on the erection of a convent at Newport, 
R. I. to supply the place of the one recently destroyed at 
Charlestown, Mass. 


The following note addressed to the anti-masons has 
appeared in the Newburyport Herald— 

My name having been announced as anti-masoniec candidate 
for state senator in Essex, | take this opportunity for respect- 
fully declining the nomination. In so doing, I would state, 
that while I consider the original principles of the anti-masons 
as sound and important, the present crisis would seem to de- 
mand at least a suspension of interest in these distinctive prin- 
ciples, for the sake of union among those whose views are the 
same in reference to the great national interests which now 
agitate the community. 

I am led to this conclusion stiil further, when it is seen, that 
the object for which the anti-masonic party was instituted, has 
been to a great extent accomplished;—many lodges have for- 
mally surrendered their charters, and inany more are in effect 
inoperative. 

Inasmuch, then, as the public interest in masonry has almost 
entirely ceased, and subjects of more fmportance are now be- 
fore the people, union and harmony in reference to those inter- 
ests would seem to require the withdrawal of all unnecessary 
causes of division and discord, Tromas M. CLark. 
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Certainly—if the newspapers are to be believed, there 
is a great increase of crimes, attended with violence, in 
the United States—and not a few of them of foreign ori- 
gin. 


The Wabash Courier has the following awful account— 

During the exhibition of the menagerie at Covington, a few 
days ago, an individual named Black had the temerity, contrary 
to the remonstrance of several persons present, to offer a small 
piece of tobacco to the elephant, which it received in its trunk 
or proboscis. To that noble animal, nothing cau be more re- 
pulsive. Having repeated the imprudent act several times, the 
elephant became enraged, and seizing the unfortunate man, 
wound his trunk around him, pressed him with its ponderous 
weapon, and dashed him to the earth. The death of the indi- 
vidual was almost instantaneous, and the confusion that suc- 
ceeded is said to have been truly alarming. The friends of the 
deceased threatened the immediate death of the animal, to pre- 
vent which, we regret to say, the proprietors had to run him out 
of the county. All must regret the result, and wonder at the 
infatuation which could urge an individual to rush madly toa 
doom which must have appeared inevitable. It should be a 
lesson to all who visit such places never to place too much con- 
fidence in the docility of animals which they know can and 
will resent injuries and insults. The nature and disposition of 
such are not readily understood. 

And a Connecticut paper says— 

A few days ago two elephants, belonging to a menagerie that 
had been in Middletown, Conn. were passing along in the vici- 
nity, when they saw a most inviting heap of apples in an or- 
chard. In an instant the fence was prostrated by the huge ani- 
mals, and without loss of time they regaled themselves on fruit 
to their perfect satisfaction. 


Mr. Palmer, being re-elected governor of Vermont, 
transmitted the usual message to the legislature. It isa 
plain and sensible paper, and chiefly regards the affairs of 
the state, and especially urges a better and more efficient 
organization of the militia, as being necessary to the pub- 
lic safety. The following paragraphs bear on national 
subjects: 

During the past year there has been much agitation on the 
subject of the United States bank, and the measures of the na- 
tional executive in relation to it. 

The questions of principle involved in the controversy are of 
vast importance to the interest of the nation, and require to be 
discussed and decided with reference both to the present con- 
venience and necessities of the people,and also to their in- 
fluence upon the future destinies of the country. An institu- 
tion, like that of the bank of the United States, necessarily pos- 
sesses powers, which, if exercised for good, as they ever should 
be, are most beneficent in their operations and if exerted for 
evil, are of a nature the most pernicious. If such an institu- 
tion, be demanded to meet the wants of the community, the 
utmost caution should be observed in framing the provisions of 
its charter—the most effectual checks placed upon its power— 
and the most watchful vigilance exercised with regard to its 
conduct. 

That a national bank, with proper powers and restrictions, is 
both necessary and constitutional, | do not doubt. I deem, 
however, the charter of the present bank exceptionable in se- 
veral of its provisions, and am opposed to its renewal in its 
present form. 

Its conduct, in some respects, I consider justly liable to cen- 
sure; yet | cannot regard that, as furnishing any justification of 
the executive proceedings in relation to it, some of which IL 
deem pernicious in their consequences and altogether unwar- 
rantable. 

The public mind has been much agitated in relation to cer- 
tain abuses and assumptions of power on the part of the na- 
tional executive. It will be sufficient for me to say, in con- 
nexion with this subject, that too much vigilance cannot be ex- 
ercised, either on the part of the people or the state legislatures, 
with respect to his patronage’ and power. A manifestation by 
him of the least disposition either to overstep the bounds of the 
constitution and laws, or to exercise those powers which he 
legitimately and constitutionally possessed, for purposes not 
within the scope of his duties, should be met and resisted, on 
the threshold, as the beginning of tyranny. 


The New York Evening Star relates the following rare 
instance of ‘‘reform”’ and re-reform: at a meeting of the 
board of health, an aecidental majority of one party being 
pre they removed Mr. Mercle from his place as 
iealth warden, and appointed a Mr. Goantz. This hap- 
pened on a Monday; but at another meeting held on the 
following Wednesday, the latter was removed, and the 
statu quo principle adopted, by the whig members of the 
board. 

_ In giving an aceount of a fire whieh recently occurred 
inasmith shop on Rivington street, in the city of New 


*‘An amusing incident occurred during the fire, which affords 
a striking illustration of the old adage, that ‘haste makes waste.’ 
One family having some ducks and chickens in a large coop, and 
a pig on the premises, which was in danger of being roasted too 
soon,in their eagerness to save the whole, hastily thrust piggy 
into the poultry coop, and carried all to a place of safety from 
the flames. Being thus secure in his own person, piggy be- 
thought himself that he should like a game supper. He there- 
fore devoured both ducks and chickens with the relish of an al- 
derman; and when the owners reterned to look after their living 
delicacies,,nothing of the poultry remained but the feathers! 
We have beard of carrying the tongs and andirons carefully 
down stairs by hand, and placing them in the street, for preser- 
vation, during the confusion of a fire, and at the same time 
dashing the looking glass upon the pavement through the wine 
dow for the same purpose—and we beg leave to record the story 
of the pig and the chickens along side of it,’’ 


The Norfolk ‘‘Beacon”’ gives the following unpleasant 
account of the state of things in Jamaica: 
By the arrival of the British brig Victor, capt. Daly, from Fal- 
mouth, Jamaica, we have received the Cornwall! Courier of the 
24th ult. The state of West India affairs, brought about by the 
policy of the Grey administration, is bad at present. This num- 
ber of the Courier contains several accounts of burnings of 
buildings and improvements by the negroes; and other incidents 
that speak plainly the general condition of affairs in the colo- 
nies. 
We give below an extract from a fetter received by a com- 
mercial house in this place, with which we have heen politely 
favored; which corroborates strongly the representations of the 
Courier. 

** Montego Bay, September 12, 1834. 
**T cannot give you a very favorable report of the apprentices. 
I am of opinion that the cultivation of the cane must decrease, 
and if our stipendiary magistrates here persist in their partiality 
to the apprentices, sugar making must cease, for they are not 
doing at present one-fourth of their former labor, and no exam- 
ples made of them.”’ 
The same paper adds— 
The Guiana Chronicle of the 29th August, has been received, 
from which further proofs of the insubordination existing in the 
West Indies, particularly in Demarara, Berbice and Essequibo, 
are to be found. I[t is stated that nothing short of brutal fear 
can compel the hands to work. 
We should not too readily credit all the reports that 
we hear of the outrages of the Russians on the unfortu- 
nate Poles—but so many savage acts are so well attested, 
that persons are prompt to believe almost any abomina- 
tion that can be stated. We have the following froma 
late English paper: 
The most atrocious cruelties are still being perpetrated by the 
cruel autocrat of Russia against the unfortunate Poles. The 
nobles are compelled, within two years, to produce their titles, 
or be condemned to menial service in the Russian ariny, or to 
labor in the mines of Siberia. Several young students, in whose 
possession was recently found a volume of Wiletynska, have 
had their heads shaved in public, and one of them, aged 12, 
scourged to such a degree that he died a few hours after. A 
beautiful Polish girl at a boarding school at Warsaw, aged only 
15, who was found playing the national air, ‘‘La Pologne n’est 
pas encore perdue!’’ was seized by the governor, dragged to the 
guard house, and there whipped and violated by the Cossacks 
so shockingly, that she died of shame and grief! Many of the 
Poles, in consequence of their misery have committed suicide, 


There are affecting details of the effects of a recent 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which commenced early in 
August last, anel seemingly subsided on the evening of 
the 25th of that month. But— 

On the 27th, 28th and 29th, new craters opened, and produced 
ravages awful to contemplate. Thousands of families were 
flying from their native land, old and young, dragging through 
heavy masses of heated cinders. Fifteen hundred houses, pa- 
laces and other buildings, and 2,500 acres of cultivated land 
have been destroyed by the fire. The village of St. Felix had 
already been abandoned. The lava soon poured upon this 
place, and in the course of an hour, houses, churches and pala- 
ces, were all destroyed. Four villages, some detached houses, 
country villas, vines, beautiful groves and gardens, which a few 
instants before presented a magnificent spectacle, now resem- 
ble a sea of fire. 

On the 3d ult. nothing but stones and cinders were ejected, 
and every prospect existed of the eruption being soon at a close, 
The palace of the prince of Attayauno and 500 acres of his land, 
are utterly destroyed. The cinders fell during an entire night 
over Naples, and if the lava had taken that direction, there 
would have been an end to that city. 


Messrs. Gilpin and Sullivan, late ‘‘government direc- 
tors” of the bank of the United States, have received ap- 
pointments from the president—the former as governor 





York, the Commercial Advertiser says— 


of Michigan, and the latter to be a paymaster. 
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IRIs PRiesTs. An English paper states that there are no 
fewer than one thousand parish priests in Ireland, many of 
whom have not an average of £60 a year. There are curates 
in remote districts, whose income, in addition}to their board in 
the parish priest’s house, isas low as £l5a year. Aa for pay- 
ments at baptisms and funerals, they are only known in cases 
where there is wealth—the average number of which in each of 
the parishes cannot be very great, when the annual mortality is 
to the whole population as only 1 to 35, and the baptims are 
only less disproportioned. Even of the marriages, not one-half 
are paid for—not one-fourth in sums exceeding a few shillings 
each. Marriages, baptisms and funerals are often a tax ona 
priest instead of a gain. Frequently does the clothing in which 
the child is wrapt at the altar come from the pocket of the 
priest. Under euch circumstances, the burden of the Catholic 
church cannot be a very perceptible one to the people, and lit- 
tle of it can fall on the poorer classes. It is proverbially easy 
to provide for the temporal necessities of an unmarried priest- 
hood, brought up from earliest boyhood in habits of self-denial. 
Some priests are, beyond doubt, in easy pecuniary circumstan- 
ces—a few find even accumulation to a moderate extent prac- 
ticable. But this may be alleged on the other hand, that when 
@ priest, possessing a good parish, makes a store of any part of 
his income, it is, except in one justance out of fifty, to dedicate 
it to some object of charity or education. ‘l'here are chapels, 
schools and almsouses, which attest this fact in many parts of 
Jreland. [Phil. Gaz. 

NEW MECHANICAL POWER. Aningenious mechanic at Brus- 
sels has just applied a new power to mechanics, from which 
great results appear to be expected. This new power is galva- 
nism. Across a fly-wheel which is to give motion to the ma- 
chine he has placed a metallic bar, previously magnetised by a 
galvanic pile and within the attraction of two very powerful 
magnets. The moment that the bar arrives in a rotary course 
at the limit of the attractive power, and where it would neces- 
earily stand still, the inventor, by the application of galvanism, 
suddenly converts the attractive into a repulsive power, which 
continues the motion in the same direction, and by these alter- 
ations well managed, the wheel acquires a rapid rutation. The 
experiment is said to have been completely successful, and the 
machine worked fora whole hour. A Paris paper mentions that 
for some days pasta person has been riding through parts of the 
city in acar with sails, acted upon by the wind, with entire 
success. Hestopped at several places at pleasure, and appear. 
ed to have complete control of the machine. He even mount- 
ed a hilly street, with the wind almost ‘“‘a-head.”’ If things go 
on thus steam power will soon be at a discount. 

DURATION OF EMPIRES. That learned and accomplished 
writer, Peter S. Duponceau, esq. has recently given to the 
‘world a ‘‘brief view of the constitution of the U. S. addressed to 
the law academy of Philadelphia,’? of which he is provost. 
We extract the following passages from the preface, relating to 
topics of now absorbing interest throughout our country. It is 
an “elegant extract,’? and will be admired by many for the cor- 
rectness of its sentiments, and by all for the beauty of the com- 
position. The little work itself isa manual which should be 
put into the hands of all young people, as full of useful and ne- 
cessary instruction. [ Alex. Gazette. 

The duration of empires has been considered by statesmen 
and patriots in all countries and in all ages, as the most import 
ant object to which the policy of nations should be directed. 
Esto perpetua, was the last fervent wish of the excellent father 
Paul, on behalf of his beloved Venice. It was also the last 
wish of our illustrious Washington. It breathes through every 
jine of his admirable farewell address to the United States. 
Therefore, the first and last wish of every good citizen, is or 
ought to be the perpetuity of our union. It has not yet lasted 
half a century; aud during that siort period, it has sustained 
many shocks that have endangered its existence. Those dan- 
gers have been surmounted by the good sense and the virtue of 
the people; but the political, like the natural body, is not im- 
mortal, and it will sink at last, if efficient means are not taken 
to prevent the recurrence of those disorders, which gradually 
weaken it, and must at last operate to its dissolution. 

The cause of those disorders is chiefly to be traced to the too 
great prevalence of party spirit. I admit that parties, when 
kept within moderate bounds, are a wholesome ingredient in a 
free community, but they are a deadiy poison, when carried to 
excess; particularly when they are not so much founded on the 
difference of political opinions, as on a blind attachment to 
popular leaders. The Roman republic was near her fall, when 
parties came to be distinguished by the name of Sylla and Ma- 
rius, and of Cesar and Pompey.” 





THE ABORIGINES OF VAN DiemMeN’s Lanv. Of all beings 
wearing the human form, these are perhaps the most debased 
and barbarous. Their complexion is jet black, their hair 
coarse and woolly, their features flat, disagreeable, and almost 
hideous. They go perfectly naked, and live entirely in the 
woods, with no other habitation than a hollow tree, or cave, or 
at best a miserable hut. rudely constructed of sticks and bark. 
Their mind is as dark and debased as their bodies. Their man 
mers and habits are characterized by the low instinctive crafti- 
ness and cunning, the exercise of which is alone adapted to 
their precarious and predatory existence. With the cunning of 
the fox they combine the active ferocity of the tiger; and as the 
wild animals of their country resemble none other in the 
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known world, so do they differ from all human beings hitherto 
discovered by the restless spirit of enterprise. In a word, they 
possess in a remarkable degree, the highest attributes of bruie 
instinct, rendered more powerful and more pernicious by the 
perverted glimmering of reason with which even the lowest in 
the scale of humanity are to a certain extent endowed. 


{ Westminister Review, 


THE CHOLERA. 

Several fatal cases suddenly appeared at Cincinnati about 
the 18th inst. but after carrying off 18 or 20 individuals, with 
great violence, the disease was stopped. 

A few cases of cholera have happened at Petersburg, Va. and 
some deaths had ensued; but in general they yielded to medi- 
cine, if promptly and carefully applied. Fourteen persons had 
died up to the 22d ult. and it is said that a majority of those at- 
tacked had partaken freely of oysters, which were unsound in 
consequence of the heat of the weather. Seventeen more 
cases had happened between the 22d and 25th, only two of 
which had proved fatal. 


Some solitary cases of cholera had appeared near Florence, 
Alabama. 

Gen William Brodnax, of Dinwiddie, Va. recently fell a vic- 
tim to the cholera, at his residence in that county. Another 
account says that gen. B. was not dead, though **very low.’’ 

Cholera in Madrid. A correspondent of the New York 
Times, writing from Madrid, says: 

‘The number of deaths has been immense, and a melancho- 
ly time it has been here. Those persons who fled from the 
city on the appearance of the first suspicious cases, got off; but 
all who attempted to leave here after the real situation of the 
place was known, were much worse off than those who re- 
mained quietly athome. The people of the neighboring towns 
blocked up the roads in advance of the towns, and if any per- 
sons attempted to pass or enter the villages, they were fired 
upon as if they were so many robbers. The marquis of Torre- 
cilla was taken ill after getting out a few leagues, and actually 
died in a stable, without a physician or any one to assist bim 
but a single servant, and a similar fate has been shared by 
others. For some days the carts loaded with the dead, piled 
up, Without coffins, passed our house nearly all hours of the 
day, on their way to the burying ground outside the gate, where 
they were thrown into holes, hundreds together, and covered 
over. All was gloom. Searcely a decent person was to be 
met in the streets. At present the health of the place is im- 
proved, though probably the cholera will remain a month long- 
er Or more. 

—— 98 © Qtr 


ELECTIONS, &e. 

The official canvass of votes for representatives to the next 
congress from Maine, shows that two whigs and five Jacksun 
have been chosen. 

In Cumberland district, Francis O. J. Smith (Jackson) is re- 
elected by 394 plurality. 

In Lineoin, Jeremiah Bailey (whig) is elected in the place of 
Edward Kavanagh (Jackson) by 538 plurality. 

In Kennebec, George Evans (whig) is re-elected by 1,833 votes 
over Amos Nourse, the Jackson candidate. 

In Oxford, Moses Mason (Jackson) is re-elected by 673 votes 
over the whig candidates. 

In Penobscot, Gorham Parks (Jackson) is re-elected by 1,216 
votes, which is 500 less than he received last year. 

In Hancock and Washington, Leonard Jarvis (Jackson) has 
succeeded. Whole number of votes 7,375. Necessary to a 
choice 3,688. Jarvis 3,742—majority for Jarvis 54. 

In Waldo, Joseph Hall (Jackson) re-elected—majority 1,600. 

In York there is no choice. 


We mentioned the decease of William Perry, in consequence 
of a wound received by him at the election of inspectors of the 
elections at Philadelphia, which took place a few days previous 
to the general election. There was a great deal of unjustifiable 
noise made about this affair, as though a wicked martyrdoin had 
been committed—and hundreds of solemn resolutions were 
passed, some of them even in New York, deeply sympathising 
with his family, &c. but the elections being over, it will proba- 
bly appear that his death was altogether an accidental affair, 
and without personal malice. Philadelphia has enough to ac- 
count for on other occasions—and we shall feel pleased, in see- 
ing her people relieved in like manner of the things which bap- 
pened at the general election on the 14th October. 

The Philadeiphian, edited by the rev. Dr. Ely, publishes some 
stanzas from a correspondeut “fon the death of William Perry”’ 
to _— are appended the fullowing remarks by the editor him- 
self, 

“*Young Perry was killed by some dagger or kuife which pe- 
netrated his thigh ‘near the groin obliquely. He received this 
wound in a promiscuous throng, which rushed across the street, 
and passed the corner where he stood in quiet conversation 
with a friend. His mother told the editor, on the 16th instant, 
(October), that she was fully convinced the blow which killed 
him, was never intended for him; but was either accidental or 
designed for some one else. She added, ‘*more than all which 
has been said of him was true. He had offended no one, and 
he had no enemies.”? 

‘¢We incline to the opinion, that some one in the affray, who 
expected that he might be assailed, held the murderous weapon 
in his hand, while he fled in a dense mob, and gave the wound 
without design. Butsuch a weapon should never be carried to 
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an election ground; or if carried, should never be drawn but by 
one standing in self-defence; for he who runs away with an un- 
sheathed dagger in his hand, is a coward, who may commit 
suicide or manslaughter through his negligence.”’ 


But bad as things have been at Philadelphia and elsewhere, 
in causing the loss of life at elections, another evil has grown 
out of the political excitement that has cost many more lives— 
the raising of hickory poles or trees at many places—a prac- 
tice which we regret to see has been partially sanctioned by 
the elevation of “liberty poles,’ by the other party. There is 
a radical wrong in all such proceedings—and two wrongs never 
vet made aright. The New York Courier notices the death of 
Louis Tears, at Newburg, who was crushed to death by the fall 
ef a hickory, which he was assisting to raise up. We have 
heard of about twenty like fatal cases. ‘They are easily ac- 
counted for. 


The Richmond Enquirer adopts an article from the New 
York Evening Post, which speaking of the late delegate elec- 
tion at Baltimore, says— 

“The highly intelligent gentlemen just chosen to the legisla 
ture from that city were merely re elected—that they were last 
year elected as Jackson men, but having been suspected of being 
a little too passive on the subject of the great question before the 
people, were dropped by the friends of the administration, 
and immediately taken up by the opposition. That they were 
re-elected is to be attributed, in a measure, to their deserved 
popularity.”? 

The simple facts are—that the gentleman who led the polls, 
Mr. Cushing, had never before been voted for as a member of 
the legislature of Maryland, and that Mr. Jones, when elected 
last year, Was chosen in oppvusition to the ‘regular’? Jackson 
ticket, by the support of the opposing party going with the 
“working men;”? and it was against the latter that a *“‘dead set”’ 
was just made by the friends of the administration—who never 
‘“dropped,”’ for they had never taken up, nor had they any man- 
ner of claim upon the active or “passive’’ opinions of either of 
the genuemen, 


The result of the late election in South Carolina, so far as re- 
ceived, is as follows: there will be two anti-nullifiers in the 
next congress—in the present only one: and, it is estimated, 
that more than two-thirds of both houses of the legislature will 
be ‘“Santi-Jackson.”? We shall, probably, have the full returns 
for our next. 

The returns for 84 counties of Georgia, leaving 6 to be heard 
from, give to the highest on the union ticket for congress (Mr. 
Wayne) 31,750 votes, and to the highest on the state rights 
ticket (Mr. Gilmer) 23.002—lewest on the first ticket 31,233, the 
saine on the second 27,090; so the union ticket is elected by an 
average majority of about 4,000 votes. 


Doings in New York. 

Notices of political meetings recently held at New York may 
be inserted by way of record—arrer the election, as types of the 
spirit and sigus of the times. ‘The energy with which the par- 
ties mean to act may be partially supposed from the following 
resolutions passed at the meeting of the merchants— 
Resolved, That our determination to close our stores and to 
devote the three days of the pending election to this all import- 
ant object, alarming as the decision may be to the trading poli- 
tictans, whose election monopoly it may disturb, is a measure as 
harmless as expedient—and that the attempt by those men to 
uiisrepresent it as productive of disorder, tends only to mislead 
and inflame the heedless and uninformed, and to promote, as 
effectually as they can, the tumults they feign to fear. 
Resolved, That relying ov the sound sense of the people to re- 
pel any such wicked attempt, to respect the rights of all citizens 
and to preserve the public peace, we will, undismayed by 
treats, exercise all our rights, perform our sacred duties at the 
polls, aud use every legitimate means to insure a fair election 
and a successful result. 
On Tuesday evening there was an immense gathering at the 
Masonic Hail to hear the report of the whig nominating com- 
mittee. A meeting was first organized in the great room, capa- 
ble of holding about 5,000 persons—but that being instantly jan- 
ined, another meeting was’ organized iv the long room on the 
first floor, and that also being found insufficient—an omnibus 
being drawn up, and chairs placed on its top for the accommo- 
dation of the officers, a third meeting was organized in the 
Street. This will shew what is doing. And at this meeting a 
resolution, recommending the mechanics to leave their shops 
and **give up the three days to the cause,’’ was adopted. It 
Was also ordered that the splendid steamboat Ohio,* which plies 
on the Hudson, should be chartered, to proceed to Albany, 
{with the little frigate “Constitution” on board), saluting at 
each of the landing places, and firing two hundred guns at Al- 
bany, in “honor of the whig victories in the state of Ohio.” 
Speaking of the Jacksou meeting at Castle Garden the Times 
says—It is impossible for us in this brief sketch to give more 
than a general account of this immense and patriotic assem- 
blage. All was hilarity, order and decorum. No solitary ac- 
cident occurred. 


from Kings, returned by the way of Wallstreet. ‘The body mov 


; At about five o’clock, the guests took up 
their line of march from the garden in two immense bodivs. 
The smailer body composed of the cordwainers and democrats 


in this procession, we will remark that it reached from the 
Battery to the Park, and was drawn up six abreast. The horses 
were taken from the chariot of the venerable revolutionary sol- 
dier, and it was drawn along by the enthusiastic democrats. A 
portion of the members composing the procession stopped at 
‘Tammany Hall, where a meeting was organized, &c. 


The following are the congressional candidates at New York. 
Jackson. Whig. 
C. C. Cambreleng, G. C. Verplanck, 
Campbell P. White, Ogden Hoffman, 
John MeKeon, James G. King, 
Eli Moore—and Dudley Selden—and 
Charles G, Ferris,* and William Sampson,* and 
John I. Morgan,* Adoniram Chandler.* 
*To supply the places in the present congress, of Messrs. 
Lawrence and Selden, resigned, 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTIONS—1834. 

We have very carefully made out the following statement 
from the original returns of the several counties, which were 
very generally obtained by us—and think that the statements 
are inuch wearer the truth than some that have been published 
though called “official,”? and shewing the ‘‘Jackson’? majority 
which we make 14,154, as being only 11,674. 

Pennsylvania; members of congress—1834. 








Districts. Jackson. Whig. 
First—Joel B. Southerland 1,426 
Second—James Harper, J. R. Ingersoll* 1,879 
Third—Michel W. Ash* 1,157 
Fourth—David Potts, Wm. Heister, Edward 
Darlington, 1,872 
Fifith—Jacob Fry, jr.* 719 
Sixth— Matthias Morris,* 401 
Seventh—D. D. Wagener, 2,884 
Eighth—Edward B. Hubley,* 1,170 
Ninth—H. A. Muhlenberg, 2,684 
Tenth— William Clark, 537 
Eleventh—Henry Logan ,* 603 
Twelfth— George Chambers, 1,334 
Thirteenth—Jesse Miller, 210 
Fourteenth—Joseph Henderson, 409 
Fifteenth—Andrew Beaumont, 852 
Sixteenth—J. B. Anthony, 2,221 
Seventeenth—Jolin Laporte, (about) 800 
Eithteenth—Job Mann, 529 
Nineteenth—John Ktingensmith,* 1,420 
Twentieth—Andrew Buchanan,* 1,041 
Twenty. first—T7. M. 7. McKennon, 134 
T'wenty second— Harmer Denney, 452 
Twenty: third—S. 8. Harrison, 1 ,237 
‘Twenty-fourth—John Banks, 260 
Twenty-fifth—Johnu Galbraith, 1,624 
21,023 6,869 
6,869 
Jackson majority in 1834 14,154 


Jackson 17, Whigs or anti-masons (in italics), 11. 

New members marked thus* 

We add the following— 

The result is, the choice of 17 Jacksonians and 11 whigs—the 
aggregate majority in favor of the former being 14,154. At 
the election of 1828, only one anti-Jackson member was elected 
to congress, Mr. Sill. Then Mr. Sutherland was elected bya 
inajority of 2,038, Mr. Hemphill (J.) in the city, by a majority 
of 557; and Mr. Miller, (J.) from the third district, now repre- 
sented by Mr. Watmough, by a majority of 2,379; and the Jack- 
son electoral ticket, in the same year, prevailed by a majority 
of more than 50,000 votes. 

In 1832—15 Jacksonians, and 13 national republicans or anti- 
masons, (all the latter anu-Jackson), were elected to congress, 
and the majority for the electoral ticket was 24,167 votes. This 
was the year, however, of the anti-masonic excitement, &e. 
and did not shew the whole true Jackson force in Pennsylvania, 
at either election. 

In 1834—17 Jacksonians and 11 Whigs are elected to con- 
gress and the aggregate of the vote given shews a majority of 
14,154 votes in favor of the 17 against 11. 

As there was a full poll im the present year, and the ques- 
tion generally a plain one between the great political par- 
ties, (the anti masonic interest being either yielded to, or quiet- 
ed, in most of the districts, or if otherwise, unfavorable to 
the anti Jackson party, as it was in some cases), We esteem the 
late result as being nearly expressive of the present real state 
of public opinion in Pennsylvania—the eztra large votes given 
in the first and third districts to Messrs. Sutherland and Ash, 
fully balancing, perhaps, any remissness of the votes in the 
very strong Jackson districts, such as the 7th, 9th, 16th and 
2th. There are, however, particular causes for the majori- 
ties in some of the districts. 

The following, we suppose, is nearly the true state of parties 
in the legislature of the state: 


Iu the senate 25 Jackson, 8 Whig. 
house 59 do. 4l do. 
84 49 


ed up Broadway. As an evidence of the large number of persons 49 











*She started on this voyage on Thursday morning. 


Majority in joint ballot 35 
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It is said that the election of Mr. Sutherland, as well as that 
of Mr. Ash, will be contested. 


OHIO ELECTION. 

The following are the members of congress recently chosen 
in this state; we shall give a detailed accuunt of the votes as 
soon as received: 


lst district— Bellamy Storer in the place of Robert T. Lytle. 
2Qd es ‘Taylor Webster, re-elected. 


3d - Joseph H. Crane, re-elected. 
4th es Thomas Corwin, re-elected. 
Sth ra Thomas L. Hamer, re-elected. 
6th os Samuel F’. Vinton, re-elected. 
7th 66 William K. Bond, in the place of William Allen. 
8th i Jeremiah McLene, re-elected. 
9th 66 John Chaney, re-elected. 
10th nad a in the place of Joseph Vance, de- 
clined. 
llth * William Kennon, sen. in place of Mr. Bell. 
12th as Elias Howell, in the place of Robert Mitchell. 
13th “ David Spangler, re-elected. 
14th ee William Patterson, re-elected. 
15th sad Jonathan Sloane, re-elected. 
16th vei Elisha Whittlesey, re-elected. 
17th ‘* John Thompson, re-elected. 
18th “ Benjamin Jones, re-elected. 
19th aad Daniel Kilgore, in the place of Mr. Leavitt, ap- 


pointed U. 8. judge. 


The result is—10 whigs and 9 Jackson; and it is stated, that 
the votes given for the congressional candidates of the former 
party exceeds that of their opponents by at least 5,000. ‘The 
particular returns shall be recorded in extenso. 


The political character of the legislature of the state has 
been completely reversed, and im both houses. In the senate 
last year, the Jackson party had a majority of 4—now the whigs 
have a majority of 2; and in the house of representatives, where 
the first named party had a majority of more than 20—it is as- 
certained that the whigs have a majority of 12, even if all the 
counties that were yet to be heard from should be against them— 
majority in joint ballot 14. 

The vote given to Mr. Findlay, the whig candidate for gover- 
nor, is far short of that given to the whig candidates for con- 
gress—and the latter, no doubt, much exceeds that of Mr. Lu- 
cas, if re-elected—for the election is so close that, though very 
nearly all the returns are in, we, at Baltimore, are to this day, 
(Oct. 31), not only without certain intelligence of the result, 
but doubting who has been chosen—while inclining to the be- 
lief that Mr. Lucas is. Yet there are some flying reports that 
he has been defeated. Many reasons are assigned for the dif- 
ferences of the votes alluded to—but we cannot see the force 
of them until the returns from the several counties are correctly 
before us. 


REPRESENTATION IN CONGRESS. 
Though we have more than once published tables similar to 
the following, it may be useful now to insert it—copied from 
the U. 8S. Telegraph. 


The second session of the 23d congress will commence on 
Monday, the lst of December next. The following table will 
show the representation in congress from each state of the 
union, from the organization of the government up to the pre- 
sent time, with the several ratios of representation, as also the 
number of electors to be chosen in 1836. 


1787. 1793. 1803. 1813, 1823. 1833. 1836. 

S S Ss S 4 
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STATES. Ss s Ss 3 a} a) x 

3 3 3 3 3 3 S 

x x mx x x a z 

New Hampshire, 3 4 5 6 6 5 7 
Massachusetts, 8 14 17 20 13 12 14 
Rhede Island, 1 2 2 2 2 2 4 
Connecticut, © 5 7 7 7 6 6 8 
New York, 6 10 17 27 34 40 42 
New Jersey, 4 5 6 6 6 6 8 
Pennsylvania, 8 13 18 23 26 28 30 
Delaware, 1 1 1 2 1 1 3 
Maryland, 6 8 9 9 9 8 10 
Virginia, 10 19 22 23 22 21 23 
North Carolina, 5 10 12 13 13 12 15 
South Carolina, 5 6 8 9 9 9 11 
Georgia, 3 2 4 6 7 9 11 
Vermont, 0 2 4 6 5 5 7 
Kentucky, 0 2 6 10 12 13 15 
Tennessee, 0 0 3 6 9 13 15 
Ohio, 0 0 0 6 14 19 21 
Louisiaara, 0 0 0 0 3 3 5 
Indiana, 0 0 0 0 3 7 9 
Alabama, 0 0 0 0 3 5 7 
Mississippi, 0 0 0 0 1 2 4 
Iilinoia, 0 0 0 0 1 3 5 
Maine, 0 0 0 0 7 8 10 
Missouri, 0 0 0 0 1 2 4 
Totals 65 105 141 181 213 240 288 
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RESIGNATION OF MR. LYTLE. 
From the Cincinnati Republican. 
TO THE ELECTORS OF THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT of 
OHLO. 

Fellow citizens: The result of the late election of the 14th 
inst. has imposed on me the necessity of obtruding myself upon 
your attention once more, to fulfil a sacred duty, which in good 
faith [ feel bound to discharge, to those who have honored me 
with the high trust of being their representative in congress, 


During the last session of congress, I was instructed by a 
large and respectable portion of my fellow citizens, to vote for 
a renewal of the present bank charter, and for a restoration of 
the public deposites. I treated that memorial as became one 
who knew the character of those who signed the petition, and 
paid them, in my remarks on the presentation of the same, that 
respect, which, as personal friends and private individuals, they 
were entitled to receive at the hands of their representative and 
fellow citizen. The petition was signed by some seven hun- 
dred names, and the only exceptions taken by me to the instru- 
ment, were upon the ground that they had upon the same prin- 
ciple opposed my election, when the question was made and 
fairly decided at the polls, by that election, and by a majority 
nearly equal to the whole number of signatures appended to the 
memorial; with the additional fact, that I could recognise but a 
very few names on the whole list, who had voted for me upon 
the — then made up between my worthy competitor and 
myself. 


A memorial was afterwards sent on to the senator from this 
state, (the hon. Thomas Ewing), signed by a large number, as 
I am informed, and presenting the alternative of a new bank, or 
the renewal of the present bank charter. T'his document I never 
saw; the hon. senator not conceiving it, I presume, incumbent 
on him to furnish your representative with an inspection of the 
same, before its presentation, although, on a former occasion, 
when he was censured by a portion of my constituents in a dif- 
ferent memorial, [ took pleasure in showing the same to him, 
and inquiring if there was any way by which I could obviate or 
palliate the unpleasant duty of presenting the same. This was 
done from an impulse of courtesy, which, I trust, shall ever 
characterise my course as a public man and a private citizen, 
and which I believe is well calculated to ameliorate the painful 
responsibilities too often incident to the action of a publie ser- 
vant. [t was withheld from me; and [only revert to the fact, 
to show, that in the last memorial, no responsibility devolved 
on me—no obligation was imposed, in my representative capa- 
city, by its requests Or its exactions. 

The first coming from a small minority of those who enter- 
tained like opinions, with such as were expressed by the same 
persons, when they voted against me, were not considered as 
obligatory upon me; but that on the contrary, obedience to that 
request would be a denial of justice, and a violation of faith to 
the majority of the electors, who, upon a contrary principle, 
(avowed by me before the election), had given me their sup- 
port. 


I then appealed, fellow citizens, to the election; to poll hooks, 
as the best and the only secure test of public opinion, by which 
a representative should be guided and governed in his vote. I 
contended that however easy it might be for a senator to ascer- 
tain through the state legislature, (the power creating him and 
to which he is always amenable), the course he was bound to 
pursue, that the difficulty of a representative in arriving at the 
same conclusions, with any thing like the same degree of accu- 
racy, by petition or memorial, was incalculably greater and 
more embarrassing; and that the safest plan would be, especial- 
ly when the same principles had been involved in his election, 
and the opinions and pledges ofthe respective candidates given 
without reserve—to trust to the ballot boxes as the best evi- 
dence of the popular will—that will ( pledged myself to obey, 
whenever I was permitted to obtain a clear and distinct expres- 
sion of the same, either by obeying the instructions it might 
propose, or by vacating my seat, and thereby afford them the 
opportunity, through some other agent, to effect that which my 
adverse and conscientious convictions of public policy and pub- 
lic right would inhibit me from discharging. 


A man’s opinions are his own; but his vote, as a representa- 
tive, ic the property of the people who made bim their agent; 
and to preserve his integrity to himself and act justly to his con- 
stituents, there is but one course, it seems to me, that a proud 
and honest man can take, when these conflict with each other 
—that is, to resign his trust, and let the will of the majority be 
exerted as it should be. It would therefore ill become me, 
when I have appealed to the poll books on a former occasion to 
vindicate my eourse, to travel now behind that record, and at- 
tempt to assign apologies for the mode and manner in which it 
was made up, to justify myself for a departure from the same. 
Tam still, as I have heretofore avowed myself, opposed to THIS, 
or to any other national bank—believing either, or any, to be not 
only unnecessary, but inexpedient and unconstitutional. I 
have sustained, honestly and zealously, the present administra- 
tion, ffom a conviction that its leading measures were salutary, 
and calculated to lead the country on toa permanent prosperity 
and renown, such as it had not known before, and could never 
have attained, except throngh the vigorous aid and instrnmen- 
tality of the present patriotic and enlightened executive head. 
I have frankly avowed my preferences for Mr. Van Buren, a3 
the successor of Andrew Jackson, (subject to the decision of & 
national convention), from the fact, that I was satistied with 
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his inflexible republican firmness—his long identity with, and 
unshaken adnerence to, the principles of Jefferson and Jackson, 
and his determination oft repeated, to hazard a political mar- 
tyrdom again, as he had before, rather than abandon either. 
Added to ull this, the circumstance that he has been already 

referred, as the successor of our venerated chief magistrate, 
by his election to that office, which, in the contingency of the 

resident’s death or resignation, under the constitution would 

iace him in the presidential chair. I consider him as entitled 
to the continued confidence of the same party that brought him 
into power; and they ought still to sustain him, while be is true 
to them, and the principles they advocate. But above all, I 
prefer him because of his “uncompromising hostility to the 
bank of the United States.’’ The election being likely to come 
before congress again, [ felt it a duty to declare myself frankly 
and without reserve upon all these points. The verdict of the 
people, by a majority less than one hundred, has been against 
me. I disdain to quibble on the causes which produced this 
result—it is sufficient for me to know the fact, and that it would 
be dishonorable to equivocate when I myself had settled the 
premises upon which the issue was to be determined. 

The fact that gov. Lucas and others avowing the same opi- 
nions with myself, on the same ticket, have had majorities in 
my district, will not exempt me as your immediate representa- 
tive, from that responsibility to which [ have subjected myself 
on principles heretofore declared, under which I have sheltered 
myself. Believing in their correctness, I shall not abandon 
them, however injuriously they may seem to operate on me 
now. A well fought and honest defeat, is worth to me a thou- 
sand stolen victories, and although I believe the majority of the 
people of this district are still where I thought them to be be- 
fore the election, I scorn to cavil at or complain of their ver- 
dict, and in the language of the immortal Henry, I submissively 
“how to the majesty of the people.’’ 

Fellow citizens: My resignation, for the reasons assigned as 
above, is now on its way to the governor of your state—and 
with a full and hearty absolution to all who have done me inju- 
ry by open aspersion, or secret distrust—to the malevolence of 
the few, or the violence of the many, during this angry and most 
excited canvass—with the most respectful and kind feelings to 
my successful competitor for his general urbanity of conduct 
throughout the contest; and my unfading and enthusiastic gra- 
titude for those who have for the third (and perhaps the last) 
time stood by and sustained me in this arduous contest, [ most 
respectfully take my leave, and subscribe myself, with pride 
and pleasure, your fellow citizen, ROB’T. T. LYTLE. 

+8 @ Se 
REVENUE LAW CASE, 
[FROM THE BOSTON ATLAS OF OCT. 8.] 
In the district court of the United States Oct. 6. 
THE U.S. VS. DAVID LEAVITT AND G. 8. HOWLAND. 
Before the hon, judge Davis. 

The district attorney, A. Dunlap, esq. appeared for the go- 
vernment, and Daniel Webster, esq. for the defendants. Mr. 
Dunlap stated, that this was an action on a custom house bond 
given by Messrs. L. & Co. for the payment of certain duties 
claimed by the government upon a large quantity of leaden 
busts imported per ship “Julian’’—which duties defendants 
now refused to pay. Messrs. Leavitt & Co. Mr. D. said, were 
white lead manufacturers at Brooklyn, N. Y. and had imported 
these articles under the name of metal busts, affirming them 
as such to be free from duty under the act passed by congress 
in 1832, which provides that ‘‘all busts of marble, metal or plas- 
ter, shall be imported into the United States free of duty.”’ 
The custom house authorities, however, contended that the 
busts in this case were but pigs of lead, thrown into their pre- 
sent form for the purpose of avoiding the duty. This, Mr. Dun- 
lap said, was clearly the case, and the defendants had violated 
the law—at least its spirit—by which alone the decision of the 
court ought to be governed. Congress, he said, had evidently 
never intended that lead should be thus imported—they had 
lately discovered the “‘leak”’ in the former act, and had, at the 
last session, passed another act prohibiting the admission of 
busts unless they could be proved to be double the value of the 
metal of which they were composed. This Mr. D. designated 
as “declaratory law,’’ and we understood him as saying that it 
ought to have its effect on the present occasion. 

Mr. Webster said the law imposed a duty of three cents per 
lb. upon “lead in pigs, bars or sheets.??> Now the simple ques- 
tion was whether the articles before the court (the busts) were 
or Were not pigs, bars or sheets of lead. Certainly they were 
not. He had no desire to see the laws evaded—and he had per- 
formed his share of duty elsewhere in supplying the defect 
which existed in relation to the importations of lead. There 
was, however a fatal omission in the act of ’32, under which 
these busts had been imported—a “‘leak’’ as the counsel for the 
government had termed it, and such being the case, the defend- 
ants in the present instance could not be called upon to pay- 
the duty. As to the law passed by congress during last session, 
that had nothing to do with the present case. No law could 
operate retrospectively. All new laws looked to the future and 
not to the past; and the very fact of congress having amended 
the law of °32, proved the existence of the defect and omission 
Which had led to the importation of the articles in question. 
He (Mr. W.) repeated that he had no wish to sanction evasions 
of the law, but he thought it better, now that the leak in the act 
of 32 had been stopped—now that no further evil could accrue 
—that the revenue should suffer in this single instance, rather 














than that.a forced construction should be put upon the law in 
order to procure a conviction. 

After a reply from Mr. Dunlap, his honor judge Davis, ad- 
dressed the jury in a most able and impartial charge, in the 
course of which he alluded to a former decision in relation to 
sugar. The duty on loaf sugar, he said, had been fixed ata 
very high rate; but was eluded in many cases by the introduc- 
tion of the article in a pounded state. The government claim- 
ed the duty, but the court, notwithstanding the pounded sugar 
was superior to the best American loaf sugar that could be ob- 
tained, decided that it was not loaf sugar, and therefore not 
subject to duty. 

The jury, after some deliberation, gave it as their opinion 
*‘that the articles in question were leaden busts, and conse- 
quently free from duty.’? 

The total amount of lead imported by Messrs. Leavitt & Co. 
in the shape of busts during the summer was stated to be 
664,000 Ibs. 

SPAIN. 

The following articles may be deemed important, in shewing 
that liberal principles are making considerable progress even in 
Spain—in which also the inquisition has been abolished, and 
the vast revenues and hateful monopolies of an abominable 
priesthood, have been, or are about to be, much restrained, if 
not altogether abated. 


The dissolution of the Spanish East India company is not 
now an event of such importance as it would have been at an 
earlier period of its history. The interests connected with it are 
still, however, so considerable as to attract attention to the de- 
cree, and the expository preamble of the minister of finance, 
which appears in this morning’s Gazette. ‘They are conceived 
in the following terms— 

MapaMe: The evils which the commerce of the peninsula 
and of Asia has suffered from the privileges conceded to the 
Royal Philippine company by the charter of the 10th of March, 
1785, and others of a later date, by which these are continued 
and confirmed, attracted the particular attention of your majes- 
ty’s august husband senor Don Fernando VII, who is in glory. 
With the view of providing a remedy, a voluminous memorial 
has been prepared, from which it appears, according to the tes- 
timony of many enlightened individuals and corporations, the 
friends of the national prosperity, that such privileges ought to 
cease, as incompatible with the just protection which is due to 
all Spaniards of either hemisphere who desire to apply them- 
seives to the commerce of these countries. In order, however, 
that the interests of the state, which is one of the principal 
shareholders, may not suffer from the dissolution of the com- 
pany, which must follow from the extinction of its privileges, I 
have thought it right, after taking your majesty’s orders, to ob- 
tain the opinion of the council of regency on the subject, and as 
it is in perfect conformity with the decree which I have now the 
honor to address to your majesty, | hope that ii may receive 
your majesty’s approbation and signature, if it shall appear to 
be consistent with your majesty’s superior intentions. Ma- 
dame, at your majesty’s royal feet. 

EL CONDE DE TORENO., 

Madrid, September 1. 

ROYAL DECREE. 

In pursuance of my desire to remove the obstacles which in- 
terfere with the prosperity of my beloved Spaniards of both 
hemispheres, and those whose trade now suffers from the pri- 
vileges which were granted to the Royal Philippine company by 
the royal charter of creation and prolongation of the 10th of 
March, 1785, and the 12th of July, 1803, being very considera- 
ble, I have resolved to decree what follows:— 

1. The privileges enjoyed by the Philippine company in vir- 
tue of the above mentioned charters, or of royal ordinances 
posterior thereto, are hereby and henceforth abolished. 

2. The company shall continue to enjoy the reduction of du- 
ties already conceded to them, so far as applicable to the goods 
already in the peninsula, or to such as they may import within 
two years from the quantities now existing in Manilla, accord- 
ing to an inventory which for that purpose is to be prepared by 
the intendant of Manilla and by the chiefs of the royal treasury. 

The remaining articles refer to the arrangement of the com- 
pany’s affairs, and will not interest the English public. 

THE SPANISH PETITION OF RIGHTS, 
As amended and passed by the procuradores. 
From the Eco del Comercio of Sept. 11. 

Yesterday (the 10th) the procuradores concluded the discus- 
sion of the twelve articles comprehended in the important peti- 
tion of fundamental rights. During its progress the debates 
have presented repeated instances of a desire to conciliate on 
the part of the authors of the petition unanimity of principle 
among all the members of the estate, and of candor in the con- 
duct of some of the ministers, but the proceedings of yesterday 
have surpassed all the rest in examples of good faith, firmness 
and pure patriotism. The articles relative to the rights of pro- 
perty and the responsibility of public functionaries and minis- 
ters were adopted by immense majorities and almost without 
discussion. Itis indeed true, that the petitioners recast these 
articles, in compliance with the spirit manifested by the estate, 
but the new form in which they were presented made no alter- 
ation in the principles they originally embodied. 

The last article, that on the national guard, elicited some dig- 
cussion, but chiefly from speakers in its favor; and, indeed, 
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from not fewer of these than if its opponents had shown them- 
selves in greater force. The most remarkable point this debate 
involved was the charge against ministers of their apparent dis- 
trust of the militia, and the delaying of the measures for the or- 
ganization and maintenance of that furce. The premier endea- 
vored to exculpate himself from this charge. He had proposed 
to speak against the article in the course of the discussion, but 
afterwards maintained a profound silence on that score, and 
finally voted in support of it along with the whole of the mem- 
bers of the estate, with a single exception. 

The petition then, as approved by the estate, and as it will be 
read this morning, preparatory to its being presented to her ma- 
jesty, is as follows:— 

Petition on the fundamental rights of the Spaniards, as approved 
by the estate of procuradores at its last sittings. 

The procuradores of the kingdom pray your majesty that you 
will be pleased to sanetion as fundamental rights those which 
are contained in the following articles: 


Art. 1. The law protects and consolidates individual liberty. 

2. All Spaniards may publish their thoughts by means of the 
press, without previous censorship; and subject to the laws 
which repress abuses. 

3. No Spaniard can be prosecuted, impressed, arrested or re- 
moved from his dwelling place, except under the circumstances 
provided for, and in the manner prescribed by the law. 

4. The law has no retroactive effect, and no Spaniard shall be 
tried by commissions, but by the tribunals by law, established 
prior to the perpretration of the offence. The same rule applies 
to civil transactions. 

5. The house of no Spaniard can be violated, except under 
the circumstances, which are, or may be, ordained by law. 

6. All Spaniards are equal before the law. 

7. Spaniards are equally admissible to all public employ- 
ments, and are equally bound to take upon themselves the bur- 
den of public service. 

8. All Spaniards are bound to pay the taxes voted by the 
cortes. 

9. Property is inviolable;—but is nevertheless subject— 

1. To the obligation of being ceded to the state when so re- 
quired for any object of public utility, a competent indemnifica- 
tion being always previously awarded by the judgment of im- 
partial men. 

2. ‘T’o penalties imposed by law, and to damages in virtue of 
senteuces legally pronounced; confiscation of property abolish- 
ed. 

10. The authority ofa public functionary who commits any 
aggression on individual liberty or personal security or property, 
is responsible conformably to law. 

li. The secretaries of state are responsible for infractions of 
the fundamental laws, and for the crimes of treason aud official 
extortion. 

12. A national guard shall be established for the preservation 
of public order and the maintenance of the laws. Its organiza- 
tion to be the subject of a law. 


FINANCES OF SPAIN. 

A late number of the London Times has an article of some 
tength on the finances of Spain, a part of which we here sub- 
oin: 
: According to the admission of count de Toreno, the Spanish 
minister, the gross revenue of the kingdom amounts only at 
present (or on an average of the last five years) to 715,319,139 
reals, or about £7,000,000 sterling. Of this sum there is ex- 
pended in the charges of collection, in the purchase of mate- 
rials for the carrying on of the state monopolies, and in other 
items which we need not enumerate, more than a fourth, or 
192,726,065 reals, about £1,950,000. ‘The total estimated char- 
ges of the current year, without including any war expenses, 
or the payment of any dividend on the old debt, amount to 
599 033.274 reals, or, speaking in round numbers, to £6,000,000; 
thus exceeding the nett revenue received into the treasury by 
the sum of 79,440,200 reals, or nearly £800,000 sterling! but this 
is not all: the increase of the army, the extraordinary expenses 
of the war to December last, those to May of the present year, 
and lastly for the current months of the year, are calculated at 
more than £1,500,000, which, together with the payment of the 
interest and sinking fund on the royalist Paris loans, leaves a 
known deficit of 336,264,175 reals, or more than £3,250,000 
sterling! Thus on a nett revenue of not more than £5,000,000 
we have the alarming annual deficit of more than £3,300,000! 
And this, be it remembered, includes no interest or sinking fund 
for the loans of the cortes, or for any preceding obligations, and 
merely provides for the satisfaction of the debt contracted with 
Paris houses by Ferdinand since 1823. 


Even the existence of the latter loans, though they ought on 
every principle of right and justice to be acknowledged, shows 
a monstrous state of things, which could not much longer have 
remained, whether Ferdinand had lived or not. This tyranni 
cal and dishonest insolvent had for years paid the interest of 
one loan by drawing on the diminishing resources of another, 
and had been obliged to submit so completely to the juggling 
avarice of his Paris caterers for money, that he has bound his go- 
vernment or his nation to pay ultimately the sum of £30,000,000 
sterling, for the produce of contracts of which, according to of- 
ficial statements, not more than £3,000,000 ever passed the Py- 
rennees, ever entered the Spanish treasury, or was ever ad- 
vanced to third parties for Spanish objects. 
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_ The king got the tithe, and the rest of the booty went to en- 
rich contractors, jobbers, agents, diplomatists, ministers, and 
all the corrupt fry of a corrupt court. 


The only question to be solved at present is, has she resour. 
ces, Which, if vigorously wielded and honestly applied, will en- 
able her to fulfil ultimately all her obligations as a nation to- 
wards foreigners, while the excited activity which the exertion 
requires, will redound, not only to her own honor, but to her 
gradual improvement and lasting prosperity? 


Of this we have no doubt; and in looking at these various re. 
sources, we see Only consolatory prospects for a brave and free 
people. We must look for them in the control and order to be 
established for the collection of the revenue, in the abolition of 
impolitic taxes, in changing the laws of trade—the whole of 
which in Spain doves not amount to that of Liverpool—and above 
all in the appropriation of the territorial possessions of the crown 
and the monastic orders. We shall not enter into a dispute 
with the conservatives of this or any other country about the 
binding duty of maintaining about 3,000 convents, and upwards 
of 100,000 monks, for the honor and advancement ot religion, 
Neither shall we conceive it a contestable proposition that their 
immense territorial property, rents, uthes and houses, may be 
appropriated for the benefit of the state, afier providing for their 
decent maintenance during their natural lives. The sum which 
this property would yield, joined to the royal domains lying 
useless to the state, was calculated by the cortes in 1822 to 
amount to £92,000,000 sterling; and all the liquidated debts of 
the nation during the existence of the cortes amounted only to 
about £75,000,000. Here then there is a mine of immense 
wealth, into which no shaft has ever yet been driven. Here is 
a treasure, accumulated by the prodigal superstition of ages, 
and hitherto guarded from popular use or politic distribution, 
by the dragon guard of the inquisition and the flaming fires of 
autos da fe. Here are maases of precious ore, greater than the 
new world supplied to the avarice of Europe for a century after 
its discovery, to be dug out and rendered available—not by the 
murder of slaves, and the sacrifice of Indians, in subterranean 
recesses, but by the encouragement of healthy industry, by the 
spread of plenty among all classes of the people, and by the ge- 
neral increase of the population in a smiling and cultivated land, 


It is calculated that one-fourth of the soil of Spain is still in 
possession of the church. According to a very moderate esti- 
mate, much probably below the mark, it is said that this eccle- 
siastical portion yields a rent, or at least would yield a rent, of 
£5,000,000 sterling, or would bring, if sold at 25 years’ pur- 
chase, £125.000,000. This is independent of the value of the 
buildings, of the live stock, and of the rent of houses in cities, 
which belong to the beneficiaries of cathedrals, to the higher 
clergy, or to monasteries, and which may probably amount to 
£ 40,000,000 more. In this estimate we speak only of the real 
property of the monastic orders, and of the high secular clergy, 
with its appurtenances, and make po reference to the tithes of 
the secular clergy, to the incomes arising from masses and 
offerings, or to the other more spiritual sources of their income. 
These would be more than necessary to support in affluence 
the clergy of the most extensive and wealthy countries of Eu- 
rope, exceeding by four or five times the sum allotted to the 
French church, which extends its spiritual sceptre over more 
than double the population of Spain. Though by the very op- 
pression of the church itself—though by the enormous sweep of 
the domainial and ecclesiastical property, which, according to 
M. Canga Arguelles, bas grasped one-third of the lands of the 
kingdom, the tithes from the remainder have been calculated 
at the gross amount of £7,500,000 sterling, producing a nett re- 
venue of about £4,500,000. Of this somewhat less than a 
third goes to the crown, leaving to the secular clergy about 
£3,250,000. In commuting this impolitic, this most injurious 
impost, into a rent charge, or in abolishing a tax which pre- 
vents all agricultural improvement, and the commutation of 
which must be one of the first tasks of an improving govern- 
ment, that portion of the tithes which was unjustly devoted (as 
in our own country) to the support of monastic institutions or 
of cathedrals, may without impropriety (and probably even on 
the principles of our conservatives) be seized upon for the gene- 
ral uses of the state, for paying off its debts, or establishing 4 
fund for popular instruction. But, between both these sources 
of revenue, the monastic lands and the tithes devoted to mo- 
nastic or other impolitic objects, we find property more than 
sufficient to rescue Spain from the danger and disgrace of a na- 
tional bankruptey—to establish her finances on an everlasting 
solid basis—to promote the cause of general education—to ex- 
tend internal communications, and to secure her, in the pa- 
triotism of her people, and the defences of her frontiers, from 
every external assault. Her revenue, collected from the most 
impolitic sources, intercepted on its way to the treasury by the 
most barefaced plunder, and issued thence without control or 
responsibility, as now stated by count de Toreno at about 
£5,000,000 sterling, with an annual deficit of about £3,000,0090, 
will by the simple appropriation of the lands and emoluments 
of the monastie orders be more than doubled, while a general 
improvement of the country, and an extension of the indus- 
trious population, will be the consequence of unlocking *®0 
much Jand from the shackles of mort main and the ruinous 
effects of mismanagement. 


It is a singular fatality for the Spanish church, but a no less 
singular piece of good fortune for the young queen’s govern 
ment, that this immense mass of ecclesiastical property should 
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pave remained so long untouched by the counsels of wisdom 
or the hand of spoliation; that the clergy of Spain should still 

ss a fourth part of the land of the kingdom; that one of the 
secondary nations of Europe should still support a sacred or 
Levitical order of nearly 200,000 persons, by a revenue of more 
than £ 10,000,000, (double that of the state); and that this body, 
instead of diminishing in numbers, or being robbed of its in- 
come, as in other Catholic lands, has hitherto “grown with its 
growth and strengthened with its strength.” 

9B BD Ste-— 
THE QUADRUPLE TREATY. 

The Vapor of Barcelona of the 29th ult. gives the following 
as the additional articles of the treaty of the quadruple alliance, 
which it states were communicated to it by the captain general 
of the province:—*Their majesties, the bigh contracting par- 
ties to the treaty of 22d April, 1834, having taken into their 
serious consideration the late evenis in the peninsula, and be- 
ing convinced that the new state of affairs in that country re- 
quires new measures, in order to obtain the ends proposed by 
the said treaty, have appointed for their plenipotentiaries, (the 
same who signed the treaty), who have agreed upon the follow- 
ing additional articles:—Art. 1, The king of the French binds 
himself to take on the frontiers of his states every proper mea- 
sure for preventing the insurgents in Spain from receiving from 
the French territory any species of succor whatever, either in 
men, arms Or warlike stores. Art. 2. The king of Great Britain 
and [reland binds himself to supply her Catholic majesty with 
all such arms and warlike stores as she may stand in need of; 
and, moreover, if necessary, to assist her with a naval force. 
Art. 3. His imperial majesty, the regent of Portugal, in the 
name of the queen Donna Maria, animated entirely with the 
same sentiments as his august allies, and wishing to show his 
acknowledgment of the engagements entered into by her ma- 
jesty, the queen regent of Spain, in article 2 of the treaty of 22d 
April, 1834, binds himself to co operate, in case of need, with 
all the means in his power in rendering assistance to her Ca. 
tholic majesty in such manner as shall be agreed upon by their 
said majesties. Art. 4. The foregoing articles shall have the 
aame force as if they had been literally inserted in the said 
treaty of 22d April, 1834, of which they shall be considered as 
forming part, and their ratifications shall be exchanged at Lon- 
don within the space of forty days, or sooner if it may be. Done 
at London, this 18th day of August, 1834.’ 

Beene 
THE NEW YORK “LOAN LAW.” 
From the Albany Argus of Oct. 18. 
Comptroller’s office, Albany, Oct. 16, 1834. 

GenTLeMEN: I have received your letter of the 10th inst. in 
which you state that representations are made in the section of 
the state where you reside, that ‘a part of the six million loan 
has been taken, and that the residue will be taken after the 
election; and that the counties will be liable for that portion 
which is taken by the banks:’? and requesting me to state 
“what has been done under the law” in question. 

In complying with your request, I assure you: 

1. That not one dollar of the loan has been taken, and that 
none of the stock has been issued, either to the banks or the 
counties. 

2. That in the present condition of the country, the commis- 
sioners would not feel warranted in issuing any portion of the 
stock. By the law, they are “authorised, if in their opinion 
the public interest shall require it,’’ to issue the stock; and be- 
ing fully satisfied that the public interest does not require the 
execution of the law, I can confidently assure you that none of 
the stock of the six-million loan will be issued after the elec- 
tion, or before the law expires, which is on the first of Februa- 
ry next. 

3. The counties by the loan law are not made liable for that 
portion of the stock which was authorised to be issued to the 
banks, ample security being required of the banks which 
should take the loan. 

Having answered your inquiries, I will merely add, that only 
two banks have applied for any portion of the six million loan; 
and to these two the commissioners have declined issuing the 
stock, for the reason before stated. The supervisors of seven 
counties have passed resolutions in favor of receiving the loan 
ifthe stock was issued. These resolutions were adopted with- 
in three months after the law was passed; but none of the 
stock has been issued in compliance with these resolutions. 
The views of the commissioners on this subject, although not 
made public, have not been withheld from those who sought 
information in relation to the course to be adopted. [ enclose 
to you a copy ofa letter written last July by gen. Dix, one of 
the commissioners under the loan law, in reply to an applica- 
tion from one of the counties, which had the approval of a ma 
jority, at least, of the commissioners, and is in accordance 
with the sentiments ofall ofthem. I remain, gentlemen, with 
much respect, your humble servant, A. C,. FLAGG. 

Col. D. B. McNeil, IY Cady, J. V. Bradshaw, St. J. B. L. 

Skinner, John Palmer, Plattsburgh. 


Albany, 31st July, 1834. 
GenTLeMeN: I have reccived your letter of the 17th instant; 
ut in consequence of my absence from the city during the laat 
few days, I have not been able to ans.ver it until to day. 
The lean law of last winter was intended as a measure of 
Precaution, to be carried into execution only in case the neces- 


cuniary embarrassments, should render it indispensable. It 
was put expressly upon this ground by the governor in his mes- 
sage recommending it, and by the committee of both houses of 
the legislature, by which the bill was reported. It was not 
supposed that the degree of pressure existing at the time the 
act was passed was such as to call for the execution of the 
measure.— But it was apprehended that the bank of the United 
States might, by continuing its curtailments, render it necessa- 
ry for the state to interpose for the purpose of sustaining its 
citizens against the consequences of a course adopted and pro- 
secuted with a view to produce embarrassment and suffering 
among them.—The commissioners were, therefore, authorised 
to make the loan only in case the public interest should require 
it. Since the act was passed the condition of things has every 
where decidedly improved; commerce is gradually resuming 
its activity; and it is probable that the policy of the bank of the 
United States will be entirely changed by an extension of its 
accommodations. The prevailing impression is, that money 
will in a few months be as plentiful as it was a vear ago. 
The commissioners have as yet had no meeting on the sub- 
ject of the loan; nor would they consider themselves called on 
to appoint one unless the contingency, on which their duty to 
act was placed, should actually occur. It would be very pain- 
ful to them to refuse to do what you might conceive the inter- 
ests of your county to require; but you will at onee perceive 
that they have merely been chargeé with the performance of a 
specific duty, on the occurrence of a state of things, which 
may not, and from existing indications appears not likely to oc- 
cur. Should the public interest require it, they will not hesi- 
tate to act promptly. But wntil the necessity for action is un- 
deniable, they would not consider themselves authorised, in 
view of the avowed intention of the law, to take any measure 
to carry it into execution. I am, very respectfully, your ob’t 
serv’t, JOHN A. DIX. 
Hon. Sam’l G. Hathaway, Jonathan L. Woods, and others, 
Cortland county. 
It seems well here to annex the following extracts from a 
Jate report of the commissioners of the ‘‘safety fund.”’ 
‘The amount of the canal fund loaned to the banks which 
report to us is $2,745,053. ‘The whole amount in all the banks 
of the state is probably somewhat more. * * * 
This amount, together with the annual accumulation of more 
than a million, must remain invested in this or some other 
shape, until 1837, when about three and a half millions of the 
canal stock is redeemable. The banks can use this money pro- 
fitably, so as to afford to pay interest, in no other way than by 
loaning it to individuals as they do their own capital, and if the 
present mode of investing the funds 1s continued until the ca- 
nal debt is payable, we apprehend its payment will occasion se- 
rious embarrassment to the community.—The withdrawal at any 
time of so large an amount of capital from the business opera- 
tions of the state, would be very seriously felt, as the stock ia 
chiefly held in Europe. If such withdrawal should happen to 
take place during a term of general embarrassment from other 
causes, the consequences might be extensively disastrous. 
We would respectfully suggest the propriety of authorising 
the investment of this fund in some of the stocks of other states, 
say Pennsylvania and Ohio. Such an investment might be 
made gradually so as not to embarrass the banks.’ 


LETTER FROM THE LATE WILLIAM WIRT. 

The New York American, noticing the contents of the 
*€ Southern Literary Messenger,’’ No. 2, published by Mr. T. W. 
White, at Richmond, Va. copied from it the following letter 
from our Jate distinguished and good townsman, Mr. Wirt, say- 
ing— 

The annexed letter from Mr. Wirt, written not a great while 
before his lamented death, will be eagerly read. It was written, 
as is stated, under the following circumstances: 

“A young gentleman who is about to leave the walls of a 
university, and looks to the law as his profession, who is not 
related to or connected with Mr. Wirt, nor even acquainted 
with him, and knows him only as an ornament to his profes- 
sion and his country, is induced by the high estimate he has 
formed of his character, and the great confidence that might be 
reposed in any advice that he would give, to ask at his hand 
some instruction as to the course of study best to be pursued.’’ 
Mr. Wirt replied thus: 

Baltimore, December 20, 1833. 

My pear sir: Your letter, dated ‘‘University of , De- 
cember 12,’? was received on yesterday morning—and although 
it finds me extremely busy in preparing for the supreme court of 
the United States, I am so much pleased with its spirit, that I 
cannot reconcile it to myself to let it pass unanswered. Iff 
were ever so well qualified to advise you, to which I do not 
pretend, but little good could be done by a single letter, and [| 
have not time for more. Knowing nothing of the peculiarities 
of your mental character, Lcan give no advice adapted to your 
peculiar case. [ am persuaded that education may be so di- 
rected by a sagacious and skilful teacher, as to prune and re- 

press those faculties of the pupil which are too prone to luxa- 
riance, and to train and invigorate those which are dispropor- 
tionately weak or slow; 80 as to create a just balance among 
the powers, and enable the mind to act with the highest effect 
of which it is capable. But it requires a previous acquaintance 
with the student, to ascertain the natural condition ot his vari- 
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which the rein. In some minds imagination overpowers and 
sinothers all the other faculties: in Others, reason, like a sturdy 
oak, throws all the rest into a sickly shade. Some men have 
a morbid passion for the study of poetry—others, of mathema- 
tica, &c. &c. Ali this may be corrected by discipline, so far as 
it may be judicious to correct it. But the physician must un- 
derstand the disease, and become acquainted with all the idi- 
osyncracies of the patieut, before he can prescribe. IL have no 
advantage of this kind with regard to you; and to prescribe by 
conjecture, would require me to conjecture every possible case 
that may be yours, and to prescribe for each, which would call 
for a ponderous volume instead of a letter. I believe that in 
all sound minds the germ of all the faculties exists, and may, by 
skilful management be wooed into expansion: but they exist 
naturally, in different degrees of health and strength, and as 
this matter is generally left to the impulses of nature in each 
individual, the healthiest and strongest germs get the start—give 
impulse and direction to the efforts of each mind—stamp its 
character aud shape its destiny. As education, therefore, now 
stands among us, each man must be his own preceptor in this 
respect, and by turning his eyes upon himself, and describing 
the comparative action of his own powers, discover which of 
them requires most tone—which, if any, less. We must take 
care, however, not to make au erroneous estimate of the rela- 
tive value of the faculties, and thus commit the sad mistake of 
cultivating the showy at the expense of the solid. With these 
preliminary remarks, by way of explaining why I cannot be 
more particular in regard to your case, permit me, instead of 
chalking out a course of study by furnishing you with lists of 
books and the order in which they should be read, (and no list 
of books and course of study would be equally proper for all 
minds), to close this letter with a few general remarks. 

if your spirit be as stout and pure as your letter indicates, you 
require little advice beyond that which you will find within the 
wall of your university. A brave and pure spirit is worth more 
than ‘thalf the battle,’’ not ouly in preparing for life, but in all 
its conflicts. T'ake it for granted, that there is no excellence 
without great labor. No mere aspirations for eminence, how 
ever ardent, will do the business. Wishing, and sighing, and 
imagining, and dreaming of greatness, will never make you 
great. If you would get to the mountain’s top on which the 
temple of fame stands, it will not do to stand still, looking, ad. 
miting, and wishing you were there. You must gird up your 
loins, and go to work with all the indomitable energy of Han. 
nibal scaling the Alps. Laborious study, and diligent observa- 
tion Of the worid, are both indispensable to the attainment of 
eminence. By the former, you must make yourself master of 
all that is known of science and letters: by the latter, you must 
know man, at large, and particularly the character and genius 
of your own countrymen, You must cultivate assiduously the 
habits of reading, thinking and observing. Understand your 
own language, grammatically, critically, thoroughly: learning 
its origin, Or rather various Origins, Which you may learn from 
Juhnusou’s and Webster’s prefaces to their large Dictionaries. 
Learn all that is delicate and beautiful, as well as strong, in 
the language, and master all its stores of opulence. You will 
find a rich mine of instruction in the splendid language of 
Burke. His diction is frequently magnificent; sometimes too 
gorgeous, L think, for a chaste and correct taste; but he will 
show you all the wealth of your language. You must, by ar- 
dent study and practice, acquire for yourself a mastery of the 
language, and be able both to speak and to write it, promptly, 
easily, elegantly, and with that variety of style which different 
subjects, different hearers, and different readers, are continu- 
ally requiring. You must have such a command of it as to be 
able to adapt yourself, with intuitive quickness and ease, to 
every situation in which you may chance to be placed—and you 
will find no great difficulty in this, if you have the copia verbo 
rum and a correct taste. With this study of the language you 
must take care to unite the liabits already mentioned—the dili- 
gent observation, of all that is passing around you, and active, 
close and useful thinking. If you have access to Franklin’s 
works, read them carefully, particularly his third volume, and 
you will know what I mean by the habits of observing and 
thinking. Wecannotall be Franklins, it is true; but by imi 
tating his mental habits and unwearied industry, we may reach 
an eminence we should never otherwise attain. Nor would 
he have been the Franklin he was, if he had permitted him- 
self to be discouraged by the reflection that we cannot all 
be Newtons. Itis our business to nake the most of our own 
talents and opportunities, and instead of discouraging our- 
selves by comparisons and imaginary tnpossibilities, to believe 
all things possible, as indeed almost all things are, to a spirit 
bravely and firmly resoived. Franklin was a fine model of a 
practical man as contradistinguished from a visionary theorist, 
as men of genius are very apt to be.—He was great in that 
greatest of all good qualities, sound, strong, common sense. A 
mere book-worm is a miserable driveller; and a mere genins, a 
thing of gossamer, fit only for the winds to sport with.—Direct 
your intellectual efforts principally to the cultivation of the 
strong masculine qualities of the mind. Learn (L repeatit) to 
think—think deeply, comprehensively, powerfully—and learn the 
simple nervons language which is appropriate to that kind of 
thinking. Read the legal and politioal arguments of chief jus- 
tice Marshall,and those of Alexander Hamilton, which are 
coming out. Read them, study them; and observe with what an 
omnipotent sweep of thoughi they range over the whole field of 
every subject they take in band—and (hat with a scythe so am- 
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ple, and so keen, that not a straw is left standing behind them, 
Brace yourself up to these great efforts. Strike for this giant 
character of mind, and leave prettiness and frivolity for triflers, 
There is nothing in your letter that suggests the necessity of 
this admonition; [ make it merely with reference to that ten- 
dency wo efflorescence which [ have oceasionally heard charg- 
ed to southern genius. It is perfectly consistent with these 
Herculean habits of thinking, to be a laborious student, and to 
know all that books can teach. This extensive acquisition ig 
necessary, not only to teach you how far science has advanced 
in every direction, and where the terra incognita begins, into 
which genius is to direct its future discoveries, but to teach you 
also the strength and the weakness of the human intellect— 
how far itis permitted us to go, and where the penetration of 
man is forced, by its own impotence and the nature of the sub- 
ject, to give up the pursuit;—and when you have mastered all 
the past conquests of science, you will understand what Socra- 
tes meant by saying, that he Knew only enough to be sure that 
he knew nothing—nothing, compared with that illimitable tract 
that lies beyond the reach of our faculties. You must never be 
satisfied with the surface of things: probe them to the bottom, 
and let nothing go till you understand it as thoroughly as your 
powers will enable you. Seize the moment of excited curiosj- 
ty on any subject to solve your doubts; for if you let it pass, the 
desire may never return, and you may remain in ignorance. 
The habits which I have been recommending are not merely 
for college, but for life. Franklin’s habits of constant and deep 
excogitation clung to him to his latest hour. Form these ha- 
bits now; learn all that may be learned at your university, and 
bring all your acquisitions and your habits to the study of the 
law, which you say is to be your profession;—and when you 
come to this study, come resolved to master it—not to play in 
its shallows, but to sound its depths. There is no knowing 
what a mind greatly and firmly resolved, may achieve in this 
department of science, as well as every other. Resolve to be 
the first lawyer of your age, in the depth, extent, variety, and 
accuracy of your legal learning. Muster the science of plead- 
ing—master Coke upon Littheton—and Coke’s and Plowden’s 
reporis—master Fearne on contingent remainders and executo- 
ry devises, till you can sport and play familiary with its most 
subtle distinctions, Lay your foundation deep, and bioad, and 
strong, and you will find the superstructure comparatively 
light work. It is not by shrinking from the difficult parts of the 
science, but by courting them, grappling with them, and over- 
coming them, that a man rises to professional greatness. 
There is a deal of learning that is dry, dark, cold, revohting— 
but itis an old feudal castle, in perfect preservation, which the 





legal architect, Who aspires to the first honors of his profession, 


will delight to explore, and learn all the uses to which its vari- 
ous parts used to be put: and he will the better understand, en- 
joy and relish the progressive improvements of the science in 
modern times. You must be a masterin every branch of the 
science that belongs to your profession; the law of nature and 
of nations, the civil law, the law merchant, the maritime law, 
&e. the chart and outline of all which you will see in Black- 
stone’s Commentaries. Thus covered with the panoply of 
professional learning, a master of the pleadings, practice and 
cases, and at the same time a great constitutional and philoso- 
phic lawyer, you must keep way also, with the march of gene- 
ral science. Do you think this requiring too much? Look at 
Brougham, and see what man can doif well armed and well 
resolved. With a load of professional duties that would of them- 
selves, have been appalling to the most of our countrymen, he 
stood nevertheless, at the head of his party in the house of com- 
mons, and, at the same time, set in motion and superintended va- 
rious primary schools and various periodical works, the most in- 
structive and useful that ever issued from the British press, to 
which he furnished, with his own pen, some of the most masterly 
contributions, and yet found time not only to keep pace with the 
progress of the arts and sciences, but to keep at the head of those 
whose peculiar and exclusive occupations these arts and sciences 
were. There is a model of industry and usefulness worthy of all 
your emulation. You must, indeed, be a great lawyer! but it 
will not do to be a mere lawyer—more especially as you are 
very properly turning your mind, also, to the political service of 
your country, and to the study and practice of eloquenee. You 
must, therefore, be a political lawyer and historian; thoroughly 
versed in the constitution, and laws of your country, and fully 
acquainted with all its statistics, and the history of all the lead- 
ing measures which have distinguished the several administra- 
tions. You must study the debates in congress, and observe 
what have been the actual effects upon the country of the va- 
rious measures that have been the most strenuously contested 
in their origin. You must be a master of the science of politi- 
cal economy, and especially of financiering, of which so few of 
our young countrymen Know any thing. The habit of observ- 
ing all thatis passing, and thinking ciosely and deeply upon 
them, demands pre-eminently an attention to the political 
course of your country. But it is time to close this letter. 
You ask for instructions adapted to improvement in eloquence. 
This is a subject for a treatise, not fora letter. Cicero, how- 


ever, has summed up the whole art in a few words; it is “*apte— 
distincte—ornate—dicere’’—to speak to the purpose—to speak 
clearly and distinctly—to speak gracefully:—to be able to speak 
to the purpose, you must understand your subject and all that 
belongs to it:—and then your thoughts and method must be clear 
in themselves and clearly and distinctly enunciated:~and lastly, 
your voice, style, delivery and gesture, must be graceful and 
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delightfully impressive. In relation to this subject, I would 
strenuously advise you to two things: Compose much, and of 
ten, and carefully with reference to this same rule of ‘‘apte, dis- 
tincte, ornate,’ and let your conversation have reference to the 
same objects. I do not mean that you should be elaborate and 
ormal in your ordinary conversation. Letit be perfectly stm- 

le and natural, but always in good time, (to speak as the musi- 
cian), and well enunciated. 

With regard to the syle of eloquence that you shall adopt, 
that must depend very much on your own taste and genius. 
You are not disposed, | presume, to be an humble imitator of 
any man? If you are, you may bid farewell to the hope of emi- 
nence in this walk. None are mere imitators to whom nature 
has given Original powers. The ape alone is content with mere 
imitations. If nature has bestowed such a portion of the spirit 
of oratory as can advance you to a bigh rank in this walk, your 
manner will be yourown. In what style of eloquence you are 
pest fitted to excel, you, yourself, if destined to excellence, are 
the best judge. I can only tell you that the florid and Asiatic 
style is not the taste of the age. The strong, and even the 
rugged and abrupt, are far more successful. Bold propositions, 
boldly and briefly expressed—pithy sentences—nervous com- 
mon sense—strong phrases—the feliciter audaz both in language 
and conception—well compacted periods—sudden and strong 
masses of light—an apt adage in English or Latin—a keen sar- 
casm—a Merciless personality—a mortal thrust—these are the 
beauties and deformities that now make a speaker the most in- 
teresting. A gentleman and a Christian will conform to the 
reigning taste so far only as his principles and habits of decorum 
will permit. The florid and Asiatic was never a good style 
either for a European or an American taste. We require that 
a man should speak to the purpose and come to the point—that he 
should instruct and convince. To do this, his mind must move 
with great strength and power: reason should be manifestly his 
master faculty—argument should predominate throughout; but 
these great points secured, witand fancy may cast their lights 
around hig path, provided the wit be courteous as well as bril- 
liant, and the fancy chaste and modest. But they must be kept 
well in the back ground, for they are dangerous aiiies: and a 
man had better be without them, than to show them in front, 
or to show them too often. 

But Il am wearying you, my dear sir, as well as myself. If 
these few imperiect hints, on subjects so extended and diversi- 
fied, can be of any service to you, I shall be gratified. They 
may, at least, convince you that your letter has interested me 
in your behalf, and that I shall be happy to hear of your future 
fame and prosperity. Ll offer you my respects, and tender the 
compliments of the season. WM. WIRT. 

—— HB BD Ot 
EARL GREY’S SPEECH. 

The great dinner at Edinburgh to earl Grey, was given on the 
15th September last. No hall in the city was thought adequate 
to the company that would assemble on the occasion, so thata 
building was erected for the express purpose,on the Calton 
hill, and so desigued as atonce to accommodate the largest 
number, and to render the voice of the speakers audible through- 
out the whole circuit. It was a very splendid affair. ‘The num- 
ber present was about 2,000. Earl Grey, on being toasted, ad- 
dressed the assembly as follows: 

The noble earl then said he was completely inadequate to 
express all the feelings of satisfaction, of gratitude and of pride 
forthe honor done him. This meeting was an unparalleled one, 
and he believed there was no example of any thing of the kind 
to be found, embracing as it did the numerous and intelligent 
persons of which it was composed, all actuaied by one common 
feeling to support that liberal line of policy, and that system of 
government which was calculated at once to secure to the peo- 
ple their just rights, and to all the branches of the executive its 
necessary authority. The noble earl continued, there is, gen- 
tlemen, another reflection peculiarly affecting myself, which 
presents itself to me on this proud occasion— namely, that this 
most gratifying of all honors is not paid to a minister newly 
raised to power, in the vigor of his age, with a long career of 
active and useful services before iim, and holding out an ex- 
pectation to others of official benefits, not yet conferred—no, 
gentleman, this proud mark of distinction has been given toa 
minister, who has descended, I will not say has fallen from 
power, whose official life is ended, whose long parliamentary 
career is hastening to a final close—to one when the balance 
has been struck between his promises and his performances, 
to one when the past is before his country for its judgments 
on the future, as far as he is concerned, presents no object 
either for hope or for fear. If, gentlemen, | have been at last 
the humble instrument in the hands of Providence, and sup- 
ported first by the confidence of a gracious sovereign, to whom 
the people owe a debt of gratitude which they never can pay, 
but by that general tribute of affectionate loyalty to which he 
18 so fully entitled—if, | say, I was enabled, first by the confi- 
dence of a gracious prince, and next by the support of the peo- 
ple, to accomplish the attainment of that great cause, | desire 
that no better remembrance of me should descend to posterity, 
and that no better inecription should be engraven on my tomb, 
than that I assisted in restoring to the people of England and 
Scotland the fair and just exercise of their rights in the election 
of their representatives. Proceeding on the same principles as 
those on which parliamentary reform was founded—namely, 
the principles of strengthening and preserving the settled insti- 
tutions of the state—procecding, I.say, upon those principles, 





we shall have the power of effecting such further improvements 
as the necessities of the times may render expedient, and in do- 
ing that, | am sure I need not say to sucha meeting as this that 
we should carefully abstain from pressing any extreme or violent 
changes. Throughout the progress [ have made in Scotland, I 
have every where found not only a zealous attachment to the 
cause of liberty, but also a firm attachment to the true princi- 
ples of our mixed government. I have found men “‘who knew 
their rights, and knowing dare maintain them’’—men who prize 
liberty above all things, and who, in its defence, if needs were, 
would “do or die,’’ but who, at the same time, are impressed 
With this great truth, that for the sake of liberty itself, the peace 
and order of society, the authority of the laws must be sustained 
and the just powers of a regular and beneficial government duly 
supported. 

We have lived in extraordinary times, we have accomplished 
that which will secure the just rights of the people, but in the 
accomplishment of that great work, strong passions were on all 
sides excited, which could not be expected all at once to sub- 
side. On the one hand the impatience of abuse inspired many 
with too heedless a desire to effect greater and more extensive 
changes than necessity required, and perhaps to push even sa- 
lutary reform with a dangerous precipitation. On the other hand, 
there were those with whom power long possessed, now lost or 
curtailed, had lett feelings of bitterness behind, producing op- 
position to the most generally expressed wishes of the people. 
I trust that the passions which have been excited on both sides, 
will speedily subside, and | rejoice in the hope to see those feel- 
ings, succeeded on the One hand by the good sense of the people, 
controlling excesses or violence, and on the other hand, a neces- 
sary, though perhaps, alate conviction as to the necessity of in- 
quiring into, and ullimately as to the necessity of correcting 
such abuses as the wants of the age, and the increased intelli- 
gence of the times, require to be removed. That is a hope that 
[ will cherish, notwithstanding many things that have passed of 
late—notwithstanding the trantic declarations that we have re- 
cently heard made, not only on the other side of the Irish chan- 
nel, but even in this country, from men who would drive us to 
a destructive and fatal conflict—from men “who know not 
what they do”’—from men who do not see that even a tempora- 
ry success On their part, (a thing that would be utterly impos- 
sible), would not fail to entail consequences ultimately fatal 
both to themselves and to the constitution. On what hope is 
this desperate Courage, if courage it can be called, founded? I[ 
am told that a reaction has taken place. {tis pretended by 
those persons that a change is at hand; and indeed many of 
them will tell you that such a change has already taken place 
in the public opinion; that those who had engaged in the cause 
of reform see reason now to repent their error, that they have 
renouced their former opinions, and that they are ready to re- 
gret those reforms which have already occurred. ‘“Reaction!?? 
Vain aud deluded men! In what, let me ask, is it that they 
see symptoms of such a state of things? Ls itin the approbation 
which has followed me, and which has been so generously ex- 
tended to me by my countrymen since my retirement from of- 
fice? Is it to be found in those expressions of regard and at- 
tachment which [ have met with in every step on my way to 
this place? Is it to be found, lastly, in the meeting of this day, 
which, whatever the vain imaginations of some men may sug- 
gest to them as toa pretended reaction in the public mind, 
would never have taken place if it was not the result of a ge- 
neral feeling in favor of reform? No, gentlemen, of the good 
sense and moderation of the people of England and of Scot 
land—of their attachment to a king who so well deserves all 
their love—of their sincere conviction of the wholesomeness of 
that from of government, the work of a thousand years, by 
which a larger share of liberty is now secured to them than was 
ever Known by any other nation in the world—ofa peaceable 
and orderly disposition amongst the people—of all these things 
we may find symptoms enough every where evident to all, ex- 
cept to those persons to whom I have been alluding, and who 
are not, or will not be convinced of any thing that runs counter 
to their prejudices; but of a “‘reaction”’ of the advent of that 
mellenium so ardently desired by them—of the restoration of 
that happy state of things, when corruption flourished, and 
when liberty was Oppressed—of a reaction of that nature I am 
sure that if those persons will look at any part of the country, 
take any meeting, great or small as a sample, they will find no 
symptoms that any rational man would regard as a proof of re- 
acuion in the public mind. Gentlemen, | do congratulate my- 
self and the country on the happy termination of that contest 
which has given to the people of England and Scotland the 
means of all useful improvements, and relying upon which I 
am persuaded they never will be misled or driven into any vio- 
lent courses. After again thanking them for the honor, the 
noble earl sat down amidst tremendous cheering, which lasted 
for some minutes, and ‘‘one cheer more.”’ 

Bee 
LORD BROUGHAM’S SPEECH. 
From the Liverpool Times. 

On Wednesday last the lord chancellor, whose tour through 
the north of Scotland has been converted into a triumph by the 
warm-hearted Scots of the Highland countries, dined and spent 
the day with the citizens of Aberdeen; and on that occasion he 
vindicated, at considerable length, his past conduct, explained 
and defended his opinions, denied all the charges which have 
been made against him, and denounced his enemies as slander- 
ers and calumniators. ‘The public having read the attacks and 
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charges against lord Brougham, will not be unwilling to hear 
the noble lord’s vindication of himself. 

The health of the noble lord having been drunk by the assem- 
bled company with every possible mark of respect. 

The lord chancellor rose and said—My lord provost and gen- 
tlemen—I do not know if ever I felt so deeply on any occasion 
in my tite as 1 do upon this, and {| doubt much whether I am 
able, after s0 many iustances of your respect and kindness, ade- 
quately lo express my feeling of thankfulness not only for the 
very kind and hearty manner in which you received me here 
upun iny arrival, and during the Whole mourning, in the Compa- 
nies in Which | met Wivse deputations trom the various institu 
tions who addressed we, but also tor this last mark of your con- 
fidence and kinduess, I mean the manner in which you have 
received the mention of my name. I feel, gentlemen, and [ 
shall ever be most ready and most proud dutifully to acknow- 
ledge, that this reception is, in a great degree, owing to your 
respect, love and veneration for that most gracious monarch 
whom it is the pride of my life to serve. Yet it would be affec- 
tation in me not to acknowledge also (in the same manner as | 
do your love and affection, in common with all the people of 
Scotland, towards his majesty) the gratitude which I feel for 
the reception you have given me as a Scotsman, a native of 
your own country; as a popular minister, a minister who is a 
friend to the people; as one who bighly prizes and appreciates 
the fixed institutions of the country; as one Who has assisted in 
amending the imperfections of those institutions under which 
the country has Jong flourished, and continues to flourish; and 
as one who would lay down his life to preserve them; (loud 
cheers)—yet as one who would aiso go to the uttermost parts 


of the earth to improve them, and to make them yet more de- | 


serving of the love and veneration of his majesty’s subjects, and 
yet more sure of a lasting endurance, and therefore yet entitled 
to perpetuity. (Loud cheers). Gentlemen, | speak to Scotch. 
men—to educated men—to reasoning men—to deliberative, re- 
flecting men. ‘Theretore it is that 1 have no oevasion to say 
that, in the avowal which I have now made of the principles 
which have actuated me since | came into public hfe—an avow- 
al that Tam the friend of the institutions of the country, and 
that | would lay down my life to stay revolution; yet, and at 
the same time, and in the same degree in which | would make 
the sacrifice and perform the act of self devotion—that I ama 
friend to the reform of these institutions; and there is nothing 
in the slightest degree inconsistent in this, as the one part of 
the proposition lives and stands in company with, and twines 
round, the other—(cheers). It would require a fool, au abso- 
lute fool, to suppose that there is any thing inconsistent in the 
two propositions. Yet l have heard myself lately charged with 
having lightly relinquished the principles which | have hitherto 
held; that [ am no longer a whig; (cheers) that [ have foregone 
the tenets of reform, lest all respect for the institutions of the 
country—ali desire for their improvement; and this charge is 
made against me because | said the other day, and do say it 
with the same conscions sincerity, that, of au assembly more 
grave, more pure and spouless, more marked by profound legis- 
lative wisdom, than this present reformed house of commons, 
the history of the world offers no example. But, then, at the 
same time that this opinion was propounded, it was said that 
this house of commons had passed two or three bills which re- 
quired the correcting hand of the other house, and that the 
house of lords deserved well of the country for correcting these 
three bills. And right, else why have a house of lords, if it is 
not to exercise its deliberative functions in every measure which 
may come before i? (Loud cheers). If any man thinks there 
should be none, I shall say with him I feel no sympathy or con- 
currence of sentiment. Should | be asked my opinion with re- 
spect to the motion for the abolition of the peerage, of which 
notice was given at the end of last session, and which, like 
many other motions of which notice has been given, will not be 
made next session, then my answer would be, that I am a friend 
to the British constitution, consisting of king, consisting of lords, 
and consisting of commons; and I hold that he is the enemy of 
each who is not a friend to the three. (Cheers). * * * 


{ now atand before a great meeting of the most intelligent of 
my fellow countrymen, for the first time that I have attended a 
public meeting since I ceased to be a servant of the people as 
their representative. Having first by their favor attained the 
highest object to which I looked forward, of being elected mem- 
ber for the county of York, and having afterwards been remov 
ed from that honorable situation by attaining the highest object 
of professional eminence and ambition, I now occupy the high- 
est situation to which a man can be raised, the highest office in 
the law and in the councils of my sovereign. Since the time 
of my elevation to that high station, I have made it a rule to ab- 
stain, for obvious reasons, and to avoid misconception—though, 
take what pains a person may, he will still come in for an am- 
ple share of misconstruction—I have from that time abstained 
from taking a part in any public meetings. I have, to-day, 
however, had the honor of meeting with a numerous body of 
the citizens of Aberdeen, and I have, on this occasion, broken 
through this rule for the first time, and attended a public meet- 
ing. (Loud cheering). Bat, gentlemen, these considerations 
recur te me mingled with painful feelings. Thongh I have said 
that I do not now come into such frequent contact with the 
people as [ was wont to do before being raised to the proud 
situation in whick [ am placed, [ cannot avoid recollecting that 
fam now the member of another house of parliament, which is 
indeed necestary in the constitution, and though latterly—in 
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the last two or three bills rejected by my own advice—it hag 
rendered important services, important measures which were 
passed through the lower house in the hurry of legislation and 
at the end of the session: yet notwithstanding all this, [ cannot 
but think my nature was rather formed for the other house of 
parliament, and my opinions are more in unison with those 
principles which are prevalent among the members of that house, 
than with the unfortunate prejudices (I call them by no harsher 
name) which prevail in the house to which | now belong. [tf 
is but fair, however, to that house, and to his majesty’s minis- 
ters, to declare how much the house of lords has done; not- 
withstanding the opposition of a great portion of that house to 
the endeavors which have been made to better the institutions 
of the country, to improve the laws and promote the great cause 
of general order. e * e ° * * 
‘T'wo years have now passed since the experiment of reform was 
made; we have witnessed its working, and, happily, no mortal 
being can say that one of these fears has been realized, that the 
measure has proved unsatisfactory. On the contrary, the very 
opposite opinion has been more than verified by the event. We 
have pursued solid and deliberate measures of safe and whole- 
some reform—objecting to rash and precipitate changes, because 
they are not reform—beneficial and substantial reform. It was 
said of a great measure, second in point of extent, and from its 
working and interest, practically superior to the measure of 
parliamentary reform—I mean the act by which the original 
privilege lost for three centuries, of the citizens of the royal 
burghs having a voice in the management of their own affairs, 
was regained—(cheers)—it was said of this act that it ought not 
to pass. I knew from the beginning that that important mea- 
sure, based as it was on the principles of eternal justice, sup- 
ported by the wisdom and experience of better times, and by 
the talents and experience and devotion of better men—I knew 
that the measure would be passed, because this wisdom and 
experience and justice pressed forward the measure; and the 
arguments in its favor had accumulated more and more every 
day. I knew that the passing clouds of prejudice and interest 
which obscured it in its rising would speedily be dissipated, and 
that the time would come when the brightness of day would 
dawn and shine upon the grand monuments of legislative wis- 
dom—the burgh reform act of 1832. My hopes have been sui- 
passed. My predictions have been fulfilled. I see that monn- 
ment in the sunshine which succeeds the dark clouds of preju- 
dice now passed away— 

‘*As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm; 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’? (Cheers). 


Gentlemen—allow me once more to return my grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the reception which you have given me. I 
have stated my opinions freely upon the various points to which 
your attention has now been addressed. My principles remain 
the same as they have been, since thirty years ago, when I first 
offered an opinion upon any political measure, and took a share 
in public life; and when [ shall find cause to alter my opinions 
in any particular upon public questions—when I cease to love 
my country—when [ become the advocate of wholesale, rash 
and unwholesome innovation of change— then, and not till then, 
shall I ever depart from that pleasant path which I have always 
trodden, or depart from opinions which, every day I live, every 
hour | breathe, every thing I see, every thing I feel, convinces 
me are sound and rational, and must prevail. 

(His lordship sat down amid most enthusiastic and long con- 
tinued cheering). 

The “health of earl Grey”? having been proposed, the noble 
lord rose again and said— 

Although no longer in direct connection with that distinguish- 
ed nobleman, as a member of his majesty’s government, yet, In 
the spirit of one of his warmest admirers, and seeing that [ shall 
have soon an opportunity of meeting him and declaring to him 
the manner in which you have mentioned his name, and along 
with all his majesty’s subjects, manifested your love to, and 
veneration for, that great and distinguished man, [ cannot re- 
main silent, or avoid acknowledging the toast. You will be all 
aware of the absurd and stupid and indefensible attacks which, 
in connection with that minister’s resignation, have been show- 
ered upon me, not one word of which is true or deserved; but 
(said the lord chancellor in an impassioned manner) the day of 
retribution is at hand. I have allowed certain persons to go on 
—they have gone on—the net is closed around them, and they 
shall soon be held upto ridicule and to scorn—(cheers) perhaps 
to punishment. (Cheers). It might have happened that for 
some purpose or other, say ofa public nature, or for some pur- 
pose which honestly might have rendered me anxious, that that 
wish would be realized—I say it might have happened that I 
might have wished the retirement of earl Grey, but if that had 
been the case, 1 am not the man toshrink from the avowal. 
But how should and how wou!d I have acted? [ would have 
told first earl Grey himself—secondly my sovereign, and thirdly 
the parliamentand my country. But I had no such wieh—I 
had no such desire, nor did any motive present itself to me lt? 
lead me to wish for his retirement—(cheers)—and [am one who 
lament—deeply lament this calamity! (Great cheering). 


the falsehood of these attacks, all shall be made to believe in 4 
very short time—exeept, perhaps, one or two miserable indiv!- 
duals; but although they may not be made to believe, they m*y 
be made to feel, and their conduct held up to the view of a is: 
(Loud cheers). 


cerning country. 





